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THEMATIC SYMBOL 
PASSAGE INDIA 
GEORGE THOMSON 


Like The Waste Land (1922), 
study the spiritual condition 
twentieth-century man. fashion 
and unfold his theme, Forster em- 
ploys powerfully ordered symbols 
that are outwardly keeping with 
realistic narrative and inwardly 
charged with suggestion and mean- 
ing. interpret the theme, then, 
must listen echo, enter 
cave, and participate religious 
festival. 

The novel composed three 
lude, touching lightly upon serious 
issues; “Caves” represents 
ical and 
“Temple” offers escape from the 
waste-land and promise spirit- 
ual achievement. This structure 
may viewed symbolic the 
three stages spiritual 
history the three stages the 
individual’s spiritual development. 

The first stage one super- 
ficial optimism. The shallow ar- 
cades the Mosque, the verbal 
gymnastics ninety-nine 
names God, the 


Christianity, and Mrs. 


simple-minded belief oneness 
with the universe, all these betoken 
man’s immaturity, his blindness 
the strenuous realities the hu- 
man Our central image 
the Mosque, symbolic the re- 
ligion that “doesn’t carry far 
through the complexities mat- 
ter and (p. 276).* 
Our representative 
Aziz who, through all his exper- 
ience, remains both young heart 
and unenlightened spirit. 

The second stage one dis- 
land, God absent, and every 
meaning and value lost night- 
marish mumbo-jumbo. The human 
waste-land reflected the blind- 
ing soullessness the British of- 
ficials and the debilitating ration- 
alism Fielding and Adela Ques- 
ted. Both waste-lands, the human 
and the physical, are crystallized 
the image the Marabar. Next 
importance the Marabar Mrs. 
Moore, whose penetrating aware- 
ness its implications plunges her 
into “double” disillusionment. 

The third stage one quali- 
fied spiritual achievement. The 
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physical and 
into the background and 
God longer totally absent. 
Temple religious image and 
Godbole human image indicate 
challenging hope for man his 
spiritual quest now and the fu- 
ture. 

But wish look these 
three stages—represented Aziz, 
Mrs. Moore, and 
phases the development one 
must turn for our example. the 
beginning she and Aziz are alike 
their spiritual naivety and op- 
timism. The great charm the 
scene the Mosque when they 
first meet the charm two chil- 
dren discovering each other 
enchanted place. For Mrs. Moore, 
the discovery helps confirm her 
feeling oneness with the uni- 
verse. Then the strikes 
and hope, human and divine, 
shattered. Finally “Temple” 
Mrs. Moore attains, part 
through the spiritual force God- 
bole, triumphant oneness with the 
universe. 


The novel set India, 
land immensely varied races, 
religions, and climatic and geo- 

phic conditions, land reflect- 
ing admirably all the world and 
all its peoples. “Perhaps,” says 
Forster, the word doubt signi- 
fying the uncertain comprehension 
Fielding and Adela Quested 
but not the 
the hundred Indias which fuss and 
squabble tiresomely are one, 
and the universe they mirror 
one” (p. 263). The extraordin- 
ary character this mirrored uni- 
verse revealed the descri 
tion the Marabar Hills “flesh 


” 


the sun’s flesh,” “older than 
anything the world,” “older 
than all (pp. 123-124). 
Some bits life—a tank, trees, and 
plants—appear amid the humps 
and ravines. But the tank re- 
duced puddle (p. 146), and 
the little plants are shriveled 


ashes the boiling heat the 


sun (p. 151). The Marabar 
universe physical 

India, however, has other land- 
scapes. The countryside Mau 
offers lush green jungle, 
flowing tank, and 
Yet comparison with the 
ious festival and the little dramas 
human interest, this scenery 
seems oddly unimpressive. The fol- 
lowing passage, referring Aziz, 
may help understand the 
reason: “the great Mau tank... 
lay exposed beneath him its 
remotest curve. Reflecting the 
evening clouds, filled the nether- 
world with equal splendour, 
that earth and sky leant toward 
one another, about clash 
stasy. spat, cynical again, more 
cynical than before. For 
centre the burnished circle 
small black blot was 
the Guest House boat” (p. 306). 
earlier novels the beauty and 
power the earth-sky 
would not have been canceled 
out emotions arising 
find outright statement 
Forster’s attitude. Aziz has been 
speaking the day when India 
will free herself from the English: 
“He paused, and 
though smiled, fell like grave- 
stone any human hope” (p. 
321). Clearly, man’s salvation 
not found nature. Indeed, 
Forster, having once believed 
earth’s value and its power 
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port man’s spirit theme that 
runs through all his earlier fiction) 
now seriously accepts the inverse 
proposition that man must strive 
support and give value earth. 
The physical universe, the waste- 
land, becomes part man’s spir- 
itual burden. 

The waste-land 
man’s sense the beautiful, rob- 
bing him the grace and dignity 
and formality art. India 
one retreats “from the source 
life, the treacherous sun, and 

try adorns because disillus- 
cannot beautiful. Men 
yearn for poetry though they may 
not confess it; they desire that 
joy shall graceful and sorrow 
august and infinity have form, 
and India fails accommodate 
them” (p. 211). India also fails 
accommodate architecture. Field- 
ing, visiting Europe, overwhelm- 
the contrast between Venice 
and that monstrous 
ordinary land where all muddle 
(p. 282). India even religious 
achieve 
beauty. festival Gokul 
Ashtami, this “triumph India” 
Forster calls it, muddle 
would call it, frustration 
reason and form” (p. 285). 

Deprived nature’s support and 
solace, the Indian must create 
his own person microcosm 
order and beauty: “when the Na- 
wab Bahadur stretched 
hand for food Nureddin ap- 
plauded song, something beauti- 
ful had been accomplished which 
needed development” (p. 251). 
such manner unaccommodated 
man driven rely wholly his 
own spiritual resources. 

The loss absence these re- 
sources the waste-land theme 
“Caves.” Just the Marabar 


Hills signify the material universe 
void life, the Marabar Caves 
signify the universe man void 
spirit. This significance the 
caves can best approached 
through the significance the 
echo; and the echo can best 
approached through Professor God- 
bole’s little lecture the nature 
“Good and evil are differ- 
ent, their names imply. But... 
they are both them aspects 
one, absent the other, and the 
difference between presence and 
feeble mind can grasp. Yet ab- 
sence implies presence, absence 
not non-existence, and are there- 
fore entitled repeat, ‘Come, 
come, come, (p. 178) 
original sound may harmless,” 
thinks Fielding, “but the echo 
always evil” (p. 276). The echo, 
expressing the absence the orig- 
inal sound and the same time 
implying the existence that 
sound, symbolizes precisely the sit- 
uation pertaining the case 
evil relation good. And that 
why the echo always evil.* 

“Everything echoes 
flects Fielding (p. 276). The rea- 
son: “the countryside was too vast 
admit excellence. vain did 
each item call out, ‘Come, 
come.’ There was not enough god 
around” (pp. 87-88). The 
call “Come” echoing through 
India signifies the absence God 
the natural universe, just 
Godbole’s religious song signifies 
the absence God the world 
man (p. 80).° But these echoes 
India, implying analogy 
the existence God, are sugges- 
tive hope, however distant. Not 
the echo the caves, which 
sounds the negation every hope. 
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Since caves, shall come see, 
are symbolic man void spirit, 
man islolated and turned inward 
upon himself, study characters 
thus isolated may offer the best 
approach the symbol. can 
quickly dispose the British of- 
ficials, the and the Bur- 
tons, who, having inner life, are 
treated simply pawns the 
narrative. they visited Mara- 
bar Cave they would experience 
nothing, hence nothing can said 
about them. Much more interest- 
ing are three characters intelli- 
ence and some insight: Fielding, 
Adela Quested, and Aziz. 
Fielding rationalist who be- 
lieves, not God, but fellow- 
ship helped “good will plus 
culture and (p. 
62). Significantly, omits love. 
Thus, reflecting his relations 
Aziz, recognizes that can 
not intimate with anyone (p. 
118). His isolation and narrow- 
ness sympathy are exposed 
Forster’s comment his (and 
Aziz’s) reaction the death 
Mrs. Moore: one’s 
own dead who matter. How 
indeed possible for one human 
being sorry for all the sad- 
ness that meets him the face 
the earth, for the pain that 
endured not only man, but 
animals and plants, 
the stones?” (pp. 247-248) 
is, however, strongly aware his 
inadequacy: “had developed his 
personality, explored 
tions, controlled his passions,” yet 
moment insight “he felt 
ought have been working 
something else the whole time—he 
didn’t know what, never would 
know, never could (p. 
191). 
Commenting the episode 


the cave, Adela says Fielding, 
“It’s ran finger along 
that polished wall the dark, and 
cannot get further. against 
something, and are Forst- 
coments: was the end 
her spiritual tether, and was 
Perhaps life mystery, not 


muddle; they could not 
They had not the apparatus for 


judging” (p. 263). Adela clearly 
associated with Fielding spirit- 
ual cripple. Having come exam- 
ine the country, and having “no 
real affection for Aziz, Indians 
generally” (p. she sees 
always frieze” (p. 47). The 
frieze reminds the mosque, 
symbol the religion 
Like Christianity, 
ism pathetically deficient. Field- 
ing not alone missing the 
nificance the echo; “the mosque 
missed too. Like himself, those 
shallow arcades provided but 
ited asylum” (p. 276). 
ing puts Aziz: “You and and 
Miss Quested are, roughly speak- 
ing, not after anything. jog 
little front—a laudable little 
party” (p. 318). Such 
standing possible only persons 


who, having glimpsed greater 


reality, are able them 
selves. These glimpses the part 
Fielding and Adela offer 
profound insight into the nature 
the human spirit 
Fielding has vision the 
Marabar Hills expanding till the 
whole universe hill (pp. 


250). watches, their nasty 


little cosmos leaps suddenly into 
beauty, transformed momentarily 
the power his feeling “that 
exist not ourselves, but 
(p. 250). Yet the experience has, 
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for Fielding, kind unreality, 
account living half pressure. 
“Lovely, 
ing the Englishman with avert- 

face and swift wings. 
was someone had told him 
there was such moment, and 


was obliged believe” (p. 191). 


Much the same thing happens 
Adela when she contemplates the 
Hills: “How lovely they suddenly 
But she couldn’t touch 
them. front, like shutter, fell 
vision her married life” (p. 
50). Spiritual denial dishonesty 
-she intends marry Ronny 
though she cannot love 
lates her from the object vision, 
the physical universe symbolized 
the Marabar. What impor- 
tant, however, not the essential 
failure these Western rationalists 


but the character their limited 


achievement. The beauty they be- 
hold not the beauty nature, 
but nature transformed and ren- 
dered beautiful the human spir- 
Through their experience, 
are helped understanding 
the spirit’s power. 

are helped even more 
Adela’s vision the trial. She 
her presence the 
courtroom and, returning the 
Marabar Hills, places herself in- 
side and outside the cave. This 
parallels, elementary way, 
Godbole’s religious practice 
which alternately places him- 
self the position the sup- 
plicant and the position the 
God. are told what Godbole 
does, but very little what ex- 
periences. This deliberate gap may 
expeience. she turned back 
the Marabar and the many events 


that fatal day, she experienced 
extraordinary detachment, she 
was both present and absent: 
was and not the same 
time, and this double relation gave 
indescribable splendour” 
227). This vision, more than 
any other the novel, helps define 
Godbole’s experience. also 
stands absolute contrast Mrs. 
Moore’s vision the hor- 
ror and smallness the universe. 
Adela, the universe the Mar- 
abar “all beautiful and signifi- 
cant” (p. 228). 

Fielding, Adela, Aziz—each 
these characters subject the 
feeling that exists himself. 
pride. Forster does not give 
name, but its symbol the cave. 
The association with the cave 
not directly stated. hinted 
Mrs. Moore’s cynical remark that 
after she has married off her chil- 
dren she will retire into cave 
her own (p. 200). The following 
comment Adela equally sug- 
gestive: “And consequently the 
echo flourished and the noise 
the cave, unimportant intel- 
lectually, was prolonged over the 
surface her life” (p. 194). The 
reader reminded the impres- 
sive description the cave’s pol- 
ished surface (p. 125). 

When the individual isolated 
himself for lacks connection with 
other things. This Aziz’s di- 
lemma when loses Adela the 
contains guest? Which the 
cave was myself?” (p. 154) 
Later Adela says, shouldn’t mind 
had anywhere else; 
least really don’t know where 
did happen” (p. 199). What 
this confused statement means 
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that the evil event the cave 
occurred within herself, that she 
not conscious the fact, and 
that consequently she does not 
know where did happen. The 
lated individual) and the cave 
decisively confirmed the echo 
mentioned immediately after, 
which, like the echo the cave, 
once has started her head, 
goes reverberating endlessly. 

The phenomenon pride 
isolation, symbolized the cave 
image, not restricted indi- 
viduals. manifest every 
human organization. Personal rela- 
tions, formal religion, government, 
and race—a series vast caves— 
arch ominously over the spirit 
man. 

Readers Howards End will 
recall how necessary personal re- 
lations were the Forster 1910. 
Now find them severely ques- 
tioned (pp. 135, 197) because 
any meaningful association 
tween two persons there must 
spiritual bond, “that link out- 
side either participant that nec- 
essary every relationship” (p. 
318). relationship im- 
double the individual 
ton. But spiritual relationship 
reveals what one man has com- 
mon with another man (and with 
age the brotherhood man. 

Organized religion, tending al- 
ways narrowness and exclusion, 
religious snobbery, the fuss over 
shoe-removal the mosque, and 
the reluctance the Christian 
missionaries extend salvation 
all. Though they taught that “In 
our Father’s house are many man- 
sions” (p. 37), they could envisage 


mansion for wasps oranges 
clay. Young Mr. Sorley’s be. 
logicality: must exclude some. 
one from our gathering, shall 
left with nothing” (p. 38). 
Obviously, religion based 


Turning inward upon itself, 


narrows toward zero and the per- 
fect circle isolation. The Mau 
Festival, contrast, exam- 
ple, not organized religion, but 
the religious spirit 
Here one and thing ex- 
cluded. representatives 
the West, bringing with them 
unexpected confusion their 
boats are swept into the midst 
the last act the ritual, are un- 
hesitatingly included. Nor their 
presence accident. Aziz man- 
oeuvers his boat nearer response 
Ralph friendship; 
Fielding, response his 
love. Ralph and Stella are moved 
spiritual sympathy with 
ism; Fielding and 
though their limitations may be- 
moved love. Hence, the 
plunge all four into the ritual 
close the Festival spiritually 
appropriate. 

turn next the organized 
state and that British colonial 
government which accords 
fectly with the image the Indian 
universe waste-land. The India 
officialism, materialistic and 
lifeless, built sand and ech- 
perhaps series caves. Who can 
tell? least, the officials cannot 
tell, for they have created India 
their own image. And through 
that image behold this darker 
truth: authority inevitably divides 
the governors and the governed, 
moves always towards 
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isolation and spiritual negation. 


the state stands revealed 


vastly magnified image man void 
spirit. 

Racial distinction often allies it- 
self with state authority and the 
exclusiveness religion. But 
its own right creates barriers 
separating man from man and 
group from group, fact most 
horrifyingly illustrated the af- 
termath the episode 
caves. the English, the native 
appears monstrous, not reason 
religious national entity, but 
reason his skin coloring. 
the other side, the Indian distrusts 
and hates the white man. the 
same time, racial distinctions lead 
him distrust his Indian neigh- 
bor. Race then one more 


stance man isolation, man 
turned inward behold his own 
image those his own blood. 
The opposite image, the ideal, 
usual—envisaged Godbole. 


internationalist (p. 293) 
who believes literally the oblit- 
eration national and racial bar- 
riers. 

sum Forster’s own 
words, “where there officialism 
every human relationship suffers” 
212). For every type hu- 
man organization based ex- 
clusiveness and tends towards spir- 
itual emptiness. 
tions are magnified images the 
novel’s negative theme: the nature 
individual isolation and soul- 
lessness. should note, however, 
that spiritual negation, whether 
individual organizational, not 
absolute. there are hints 
God’s non-existence (to dis- 
cussed his absence that 
asserted. Thus, Adela’s head, 
Ronny’s footsteps, the Indian 
earth, the every- 


thing, echoes—everything, that is, 
except the region the Marabar. 

Since echo implies the existence 
God, the failure the Marabar 
Hills echo implies the non- 
existence God. And the “boum” 
perverted reflections sound 
the caves provides ominous con- 
firmation. Echo, like arch, takes 
qualities and meanings totally 
variance with those possesses 
the world beyond the Marabar. 
Thus, know that the echo 
always evil, but also know from 
Forster’s comment Mrs. Moore’s 
experience that “Nothing evil had 
been the (p. 148). 
The reason implied the ac- 
count the expedition party 
enters the Marabar: new 
lence which invaded more senses 
than the ear. Life went usual, 
but had consequences, that 
say, sounds did not echo 
thoughts develop. Everything 
semed cut off its root, and there- 
fore infected with 
140. are approaching un- 
real world, but one whose impli- 
cations are felt beyond the Mara- 
bar. 

Thus, after Fielding’s announce- 
ment that feared the dead 
would not live again and Adela’s 
agreement, “There was moment’s 
silence, such often follows the 
triumph rationalism” (p. 241). 
And the Bridge 
Party, after Ronnie’s condescend- 
ing talk about the Indians grouped 
the other side the tennis 
least, more ladies joined the Eng- 
lish group, but their words seemed 
die soon uttered. Some 
kites hovered overhead, impartial, 
over the kites passed the mass 
vulture, and with impartiality 
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exceeding all, the sky, not deeply 
coloured but translucent, poured 
light from its whole circumference. 
seemed unlikely that the series 
stopped here. Beyond the sky must 
not there something that over- 
arches all the skies, more impartial 
even than they? Beyond which 
little later read, with reference 
Mrs. Moore’s experience: “Out- 
side the arch there seemed always 
arch, beyond the remotest echo 
silence” (p. 52). The invisible 
arch, deathlike and appallingly 
impartial, and the haunting silence 
beyond the remotest echo are signs 
premonitions the nonexist- 
ence spirit. 

This spiritual void its abso- 
lute form symbolized the per- 
fectly intact cave, the 
shaped cave that has neither ceil- 
ing nor floor, and mirrors its own 
darkness every direction infinite- 
ly” (p. 125) and knows silence 
without end, for hear 
sound but its own” (p. 154). But 
the spiritual void arches 
darkly over the expiring spirit 
man symbolized the cave with 
tunnel. Life represented 
light and sound, though the first 
account the caves the begin- 
ning Section only light 
introduced—a match struck: 


Immediately another flame rises the 
depths the rock and moves towards 
the surface like imprisoned spirit: 
the walls the circular chamber have 
been most marvellously polished. The 
two flames approach and strive unite, 
but cannot, because one them breathes 
air, the other stone. inlaid 
with lovely colours divides the lovers, 
delicate stars pink and 
pose, exquisite nebulae, shadings fainter 
than the tail comet the midday 
moon, all the evanescent life the 
granite, only here visible. Fists and fingers 
thrust above the 
last their skin, finer than any 


covering acquired the animals, 
than windless water, more voluptuous 
than love. The radiance increases, the 
flames touch one another, kiss, expire. 
The cave dark again like all the caves, 
Here the horror and attraction 
narcissism: supreme isolation all 
its insidious charm and deathlike 
beauty. The human spirit ravishes 


= 


the known self, and the lost soul 


momentarily reflects its own glim- 
merings—then endlessly reflects its 
own darkness. 

From description, 
ceeds drama, showing the 
reaction those characters who 
enter the caves, that is, who come 
face face with the illusory real- 
ity world without spirit. Field- 
ing, are told, notices the echo 
but fails apprehend its 
cance. The same true Adela 
until the evil event the second 
cave (her evil event) sets the echo 
going her own head. She fails 
she lacks insight into her spiritual 
isolation 
Yet her agonizing awareness the 
sound indicates some resources 
spirit, and prepares for her 
ment insight the trial. 

Mrs. Moore the one character 
among the visitors the Marabar 
who has the spiritual capacity 
grasp the full horror its mean- 
ing. Hence the description have 
perience. She finds the echo the 
cave not like the other echoes 
India: said, the same 
monotonous noise replies. 
Hope, politeness, the blowing 
nose, the squeak boot, all 
produce ‘boum.’ Even the striking 
match starts little worm coil- 
ing, which too small complete 
circle but eternally watchful. 
And several people talk once, 
overlapping howling noise 
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gins, echoes generate echoes, and 
the cave stuffed with snake 
composed small snakes, which 
writhe independently” (pp. 147- 
148) 

The horror here not much 


the confusion the terrify- 
ing revelation that the echoes and 


the snakes light 


petuating and take violently 
chaotic and multiple independ- 
ence. They cease have reference 


any origin, for valueless 
universe distinction relation- 
ship meaningful. This vision, 


mare, cannot offer even the empty 
consolaton dark and silent 
void. Mrs. Moore her spiritual 


aliveness must undergo the full 
horror perceiving the non-exist- 


point negation perversion 
spiritual life. 


With Mrs. Moore approach 


the thematic centre the novel. 
She and Godbole represent the 
extremes spiritual apprehension. 
Mrs. Moore has overwhelming 
awareness the absence God, 
awarenes evil; Godbole 
the presence God, good. But 
the existence God much 
attested the one the other. 


When Mrs. Moore 


India she believes, she always 


has, that God love. And because 


she intuitively knows whether she 

likes person 

ther her friend (p. 311), 
she can love and respond love 

freely, and without cal- 
culation. 


(p. 23) and whe- 


lat This the basis her 
spiritual strength, her influence, 


and her final salvation. 


When the Marabar strikes, Mrs. 


Moore comes “to that state where 


the horror the universe and its 
smallness are both visible the 


same time—the twilight the dou- 
ble vision” which spiritual 
muddledom set for which 
found (pp. 207-208). The 
the universe void spirit, 
meaningless and death-ridden; the 
smallness visible perception 
the universe closed system, 
more extensive than the iso- 
lated individual turned inward 
upon himself (the cave eternally 
mirroring its own darkness). 
Mrs. Moore’s vision were complete, 
both horror and smallness would 
stead they induce twilight state. 
Twilight, paralleling echo struc- 
ture, state which light 
absent but the existence light 
implied. The same principle 
work the conception “spir- 
itual muddledom.” The meaning- 
less disorder the caves might 
called muddle. But Forster avoids 
the word that context, reserving 
for higher end. Muddledom 
absent but the existence mean- 
ing implied. these ways 
know that hope, however distant, 
implicit Mrs. Moore’s despair. 
She may evil (as she says her- 
she may unable assert 
God’s presence through love, but 
the approach death she begins 
emerge from the twilight 
horror and disillustionment. she 
leaves India the palm trees Bom- 
bay wave her, laughing, mock- 
ing her thought that echo—the 
echo the Marabar—was India 
(p. 210). 

She becomes herself one the 
echoes India. Absent, her name 
chanted the trial. And, 
though she dead, the echoed as- 
surance her existence and her 
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love enables Adela see the caves 
again and speak the truth. This 
same vitality the source her 
final “experience” the Mau 
Festival. the culmination the 
ceremony approaches are told 
that the singers “loved all men, 
the whole universe, and scraps 
their past, tiny splinters detail, 
emerged for moment melt into 
the universal warmth. Thus God- 
bole, though she was not important 
him, remembered old woman 
had met Chandrapore days. 
Chance brought her into his mind 
while was this heated state, 
did not select her, she hap- 
pened occur among the throng 
soliciting images, tiny splinter, 
and impelled her his spirit- 
ual force that where 
completeness can found. Com- 
pleteness, not reconstruction” (p. 
286). the one word 
tion,” Forster dismisses Christian- 
ity with its notions redemption 
and resurrection. the one word 
“completeness,” sums the 
spiritual aim Godbole. “That 
place where completeness can 
found” that which the singers 
love, “all men, the whole uni- 
verse.” Through Godbole’s spirit- 
ual force, his love (he imitating 
God), Mrs. Moore achieves one- 
ness with the universe. 

Forster has subtly prepared 
for this event. Four passages will 
serve demonstration. The first 
relates Mrs. Moore’s opening 
days India: “In England the 
moon had seemed dead and alien; 
here she was the 
night together with earth and all 
the other stars. sudden sense 
unity, kinship with the heavenly 
bodies, passed into the old woman 
and out, like water through tank, 
leaving strange freshness behind” 


(pp. 29-30). she leaves India, 
this experience glanced at: “when 
she saw the water flowing through 
the mosque-tank the moon, 
caught the shawl night with 
all the other stars, seemed 
beautiful goal and easy one. 
one with the universe!” (p. 208) 


After the trial learn that 


Moore dead. That evening Aziz 
and Fielding lie the roof the 
Nawab Bahadur’s mansion, “gaz- 
ing through mosquito nets the 
stars. Exactly above their heads 
hung the constellation the Lion, 
the disc Regulus large and 
bright that resembled tunnel, 
and when this fancy was accepted 
all the other stars seemed tunnels 
too” (p. 250). think the 
tunnels into the caves, recognizing 
the thought contrast between 
the universe life and the uni- 
verse death. For the moment, 
may miss the oblique 
tion nets. 

this moment Aziz has not 
been told Mrs. Moore’s death. 
unmarred sadness. But sudden- 
will consult Mrs. Moore. What 
Fielding answer? The reader 
knows that wishes end the 
deception. But that not be: 
“Opening his eyes, and beholding 
thousands stars, could not re- 
ply, they silenced him” (p. 253). 
The stars deny that Mrs. Moore 
dead; she one with the universe 
which they are the symbol. Field- 
ing experiences the fact without 
any way comprehending it. Its im- 
ates the reality Godbole’s re- 
ligious activity, and shows that 
Mrs. Moore’s spiritual destiny 
not dependent Godbole alone. 
dependent all whom she 
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has loved, all who have loved her, 
and all who have loved their fel- 
low men and the universe which 
dwell. Godbole has his small 
part. 


larger questions—the nature 
God, the nature love—are 
darified the final section the 
novel. But here must very 
careful not take the Hindu re- 
ligion too seriously 
accept too literally. Forster 
ways warns against such 
Thus Stella, the daughter 
Mrs. Moore, though she finds 
tion her queer troubles” the 


religion Mau, takes interest 


its form (pp. 319-320). More- 
over, its meaning presents prob- 
lems, for “is riven into sects and 
clans” (p. 292); and its ritual 
suspect, for has marked resem- 
blances vegetation-god and fer- 
tility rites. Since nature, 
know, not one with the spirit 
man but must saved that 
spirit, apparent that certain 
phases the ritual are scarcely 
more than parody the truth. 
Yet, insofar these rites renew the 
life the spirit they are supremely 
meaningful and serious. This ex- 
plains why the tone the writing 
the opening para- 
graph often com- 
bines the serious and the ironically 
urbane. 

dealing with the caves 
found that Forster presented their 
nature the abstract and 
then impinged the indi- 
vidual life. The same procedure 


followed the account the 


ritual. may begin 
with the ultimate spiritual reality. 
“All spirit well all matter 


must participate salvation 
(p. 289). Thus midnight, “In- 
finite Love took upon itself the 
form SHRI KRISHNA, and saved 
the world. All sorrow was annihi- 
lated, not only for Indians, but 
for foreigners, birds, caves, rail- 
ways, and the stars; all became joy, 
all laughter; there had never been 
disease nor doubt, misunderstand- 
ing, cruetly, fear” (pp. 287-288). 
Here the ideal. 

turn now Godbole’s actual 
experience. the height the 
religious ceremony happened 
recall old woman from Chand- 
rapore days; and “It was his duty, 
was his desire, place him- 
self the position the God and 
love her, and place himself 
her position and say the God, 
‘Come, come, come, 
290). With love that looks out- 
ward always, imitating God. 
And doing impels Mrs. 
Moore that place where com- 
pleteness can found. His 
senses grew thinner, remem- 
bered wasp seen forgot where, 
perhaps stone. loved the 
wasp equally, impelled like- 
wise, was imitating God. And 
the stone where the wasp clung— 
(p. 286) The casually remembered 
old woman, the wasp, and the stone 
define the goal aspires to, the 
goal salvation for all spirit and 
all matter. But when compare 
the modest achievement God- 
bole, who spiritually the most 
highly developed character the 
novel, with the ideal universal 
salvation, see how wide the 
gap between attainment and aspir- 
ation. 

The same gap revealed oth- 
phases the Mau Festival. 
“When the villagers broke cordon 
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for glimpse the silver image, 
most beautiful and radiant expres- 
sion came into their faces, beauty 
which there was 
sonal, for caused them all re- 
semble one another during the mo- 
ment its indwelling, and only 
when was withdrawn did they 
revert individual clods” (p. 
284). Then the ceremony moves 
towards its climax. “Mixed and 
confused their passage, the ru- 
mours salvation entered the 
Guest House. The bronze gun 
the fort kept flashing, the 
town was blur light which 
the houses seemed dancing, and the 
palace waving little wings. The 
water below, the hills 
above, were not involved yet; 
there was still only little light 
and song struggling among the 
shapeless lumps the 
(p. 310). 

These references individual 
clods and shapeless lumps the 
universe, directing attention 
that which yet unattained, 
help clarify the final incident 
the novel. Fielding and Aziz have 
ridden out view the country. 
they return, Fielding exclaims: 


“Why can’t friends now? It’s 
what want. It’s what you want.” 

But the horses didn’t 
swerved apart; the earth didn’t want it, 
sending rocks through which riders 
must pass single file; the temples, the 
tank, the jail, the palace, the birds, the 
carrion, the Guest House, that came into 
view they issued from the gap and 
saw Mau beneath: they didn’t want it, 
they said their hundred voices, 
not yet,” and the sky said, “No, not 
there,” 


The conclusion has been foreshad- 
owed with great care. characters 
the human drama, the two men 
are incapable deep spiritual un- 


ion; symbolically, little light and 
song informs the universe that 
cannot expected more 
than struggle with lumps 
clay. Yet the denial the sky 
may seem curious. not there” 
can hardly refer only Mau; 
must refer earth generally. This 


conclusion not, however, dis- 


astrous seems. The last act 
the Mau ritual suggests that 
the unattainable resides man’s one 
indestructible hope: 


Gusts wind mixed darkness and light, 
sheets rain cut from the north, stop- 
ped, cut from the south, began rising 
from below, and across them 
the singers, sounding every note but 
terror, and preparing throw God away, 
God Himself (not that God can 
thrown) into the storm. Thus was 
thrown year after year, and were others 
kets ten-day corn, tiny tazias after 
Mohurram—scapegoats, husks, emblems 
passage; passage not easy, not now, 
not here, not apprehended except 
when unattainable: the God 


thrown was emblem that. 


God the unattainable ideal; 
the universe; the spirit 
all men united love and 
ing all matter with life. actual- 
ity inconceivable; but un- 
attainable, can apprehended. 
the goal (universal oneness) 
the spiritual reality (love) towards 
which man aspires. The goal be- 
ing unattainable, man assured 
its permanence, its unalter- 
able power guide him his 
passage towards oneness with the 
universe. That passage “not easy, 
not now, not here.” attained 
only death, and meaningful 
only insofar the spirit living 
men informs the universe with life. 
But man while exists in- 
dividual may, like Godbole, aspire 
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than himself: will his duty 


1All page references the novel are 


incorporated the text and refer 
the 1924 Harcourt, Brace edition. 


air felt like warm bath into 


which hotter water trickling constant- 


ly, the temperature rose and rose, the 
boulders said, the small 
stones answered, almost alive.’ Be- 
the chinks lay the ashes little 
plants” (pp. The Marabar Hills, 
dead universe matter, should 


not have living boulders. Nor they. 


Their livingness illusion dependent 
heat. The irony pointed the 
little plants that are dead because the 
boulders are scorchingly “alive,” 
two preliminary ob- 


servations that help both develop the 


theme and confirm his wisdom. The 


first this: “When evil occurs, expres- 


ses the whole the universe. Similarly 
when good Good and evil “are 
not what think them, they are what 
they are, and each has contributed 
both” (pp. 177-178). These ideas 
find confirmation the experience 
Fielding and Adela who perceive that 
evil loose and has existence its 
own (pp. 187, 194). Next, distin- 
guishes suffering from evil: “Suffering 
merely matter for the individual.” 
young lady with sunstroke “thought 


towards passage the universe 
passage “India.” 
Mount Allison University 


her head did not ache, she would not 
(p, 178). Near the close the 
novel Aziz meets Ralph Moore, who has 
been stung bees. When handles 
him roughly Ralph says, “Your hands 
are unkind.” Aziz replies that will 
not hurt him. And Ralph says, don’t 
mind pain, there pain. but 
there (p. 309), 

are some exquisite echoes 
India” (p. 147) not contradiction. 
They are exquisite account the 
faithfulness with which they reproduce the 
exquisite quality the original sound, 
but they are none the less evil. More- 
over, Forster’s object here dis- 
tinguish emphatically between these ech- 
oes and those the Marabar Caves. 

similar call God implied the 
Indian’s need for kindness. 
“Kindness, more kindness, and even after 
that more kindness. assure you 
the only hope” (pp. 
Forster comments: “Truth not truth 
that exacting land unless there with 
kindness and more kindness 
ness again, unless the Word that was with 
God also God” (p. 245). The Word 
that was with God truth, the Word that 
God kindness love, Thus, ask 
for kindness call God. 
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THE METAPHYSICAL CHANGES 
STEVENS’ “ESTHETIQUE MAL” 


JOSEPH RIDDEL 


Nearing the conclusion his 
short essay, “About One Mari- 
anne Moore’s Poems” (NA 93- 
103) Wallace Stevens digresses 
recall visit had recently made 
his ancestral home, the “old 
Zeller house the Tulpehocken, 
Pennsylvania.” not without 
purpose that points the one- 
ness visible and the invisi- 
ble” the spiritual life those 
whose world was both God’s sacred 
domain and His handiwork. The 
reality God and the hills was 
the Zeller clan one reality, and 
Stevens found this simple identifi- 
cation continuing sustain the 
faith those still living there. For 
the poet, however, the lonely bar- 
ren landscape with its decaying 
churches and desolate graveyards 
was sharp contrast that world 
seen the solitary old men the 
area. his return New York, 
had gone art exhibition 
the Morgan Library. His reaction 
significant: 


The brilliant pages from Poland, France, 
Finland and on, books tales, 
poetry, folk-lore, were the barren 
reality that had just experienced had 
suddenly taken color, become alive and 
from single thing become many things 
vivid, active, intently try- 
ing out thousand characters 
luminations. 


For Stevens the order and 
effulgence art that finally over- 
the barrenness which the 


old men, who see only the expres- 
sion their deity’s grandeur, are 
blind. That Stevens’ reminiscence 
comes the midst essay pro- 
claiming the art and re. 
ligion” the present world indi- 
his absorption the magical 
art. The world the 
Zellers and that the modem 
poet strike meaningful identity 
and contrast for him. the 
ious efficacy the Zeller faith 
‘longer satisfies their heir, the poetic 
imagination can and must provide 
elegant Stevens main- 
tains ambivalent attitude 
-ward the continuity generations: 
our ancestors, need God 
equivalent; unlike them, 
must face the tragedy his dis 
appearance and grope for coher- 
ence.| Evil and pain and violence, 
those chaotic eruptions within the 
order life, must today 
gaged without the calm assurances 
absorbed all contradictions and 
paradoxes. 

Wallace Stevens has had great 
deal say about the nature 
evil our time, and about the 
sponsibilities poetry age 
which militates against the self 
and its needs. Noble Ri¢- 
and the Sound Words’ 
(1942), Stevens offers number 
radical and highly questionable 
opinions, some which are dis 
tinctive echoes out the past. 
repetitive theme—and the note 
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the sound words, “hel 
live our (NA 36, also 
30). One cannot avoid the re- 
frain Matthew Arnold 
face similar crisis: “we turn 
poetry interpret life for us, 
console us, sustain Or, 
Science and Poetry that poetry 
“capable saving For Stev- 
ens, poetry the one form order 
that obtains when admit that! 
the “imperfect our paradise” 
(CP 194). 

This last phrase, from “The 
Poems Our Climate,” even 
more revealing when seen the 
context its time, 1938 when 
could still insist that this bit- 
terness, delight Lies flawed 
words and stubborn sounds.” The 
overwhelming significance all 
poets. Stevens’ hope for poetry 
not moral, like Arnold’s, nor prag- 
matic, like Richards’, though 
may borrow from both—and that 
was aware Richards’ position 
Noble Rider.” But the sounds 
words their specific function 
helping “live our have 
private meaning for Stevens, 
resistance inner self against 
outer violence: violence 
within that protects from 
pressing back against the pressure 
reality” (NA 36). 

moves from his hypo- 
sense the word 
form symbolic order, which 
brings the external scene within 
control the individual sens- 
ibility. Language, course, 
form order, and syn- 


one’s world. Ezra Pound had very 
early concluded that 
Stevens calls his ordered sound 
expression “nobility” world 
which offers man little dignity. 
comes most this: al- 
though the poet has moral 
social obligation such—and 
can effect causal order within 
his world—he can touch the “rage 
for order” that lies within all men. 
The poet becomes the custodian 
enduring values, his 
things that not exist without 
the words” (NA 32). one 
its many senses, the phrase aligns 
Stevens rather strangely with tra- 
ditionalists, and makes 
ritualistic defense the human 
against chaos. Violence for him 
appears man’s artificial dis- 
ruption nature, seen most con- 
cretely war where things are 
dislocated from natural order, 
and artificially and heedlessly pro- 


pelled through space, where objects 
preempt man and disturb the con- 


tinuum humanistic values. 
the world disturbed, likewise its 
language. Poetry conservation 
both language and values. 

The Zeller theme turns im- 
portantly Stevens’ poetry. 
“The Bed Old John Zeller” 
(CP 326), placed appropriately 
the Collected Poems after 
tique Mal,” Stevens examines 
the contrast past and present 
terms the tragic disruption 
the moral The “wish- 
ing” our forebears was viable 
faith which can longer re- 
spond. Yet, the poet struck 
the futility replacing belief 
belief, wish wish. suggests 
once more return ignorance, 
unpremeditated embrace the 
world: 
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That habit wishing and accept the 
structure 
things the structure ideas. was 
the structure 
things least that was thought 
the old peak night. 
There implication enough here 
that Stevens views the progress 
religions one narrowing ab- 
straction. begins with the un- 
critical embrace magical things 
and leads ultimately their apoth- 
eosis; beyond myth, however, 
things are rationally 
ideas become rigid, 
dogma smothers the emotional con- 
nection between man and the sym- 
bolic object, view not unlike that 
his “whole man” Whitehead 
(see 229 ff.). The “habit 
wishing” the habit manipulat- 
ing the structure things, violat- 
ing their integrity for the selfish- 
ness desire. “In the old peak 
night,” religious symbology sprung 
from and retained its relation 
things this world. 
The Zeller theme provides very 
useful contrast for Stevens. 
“Two Versions the Same Poem” 
(CP 353), old John appears 
man trying understand the 
heaving bosom the sea which de- 
fies his traditional categories; 
man disturbed the thought 
that the elements may not “an 
undivided whole.” This doubt 
the perfection closed universe 
motivates the effective counter- 
“Dutch Graves Bucks 
County” (CP 290), which 
moving refrain evokes 
tively ordered past contrast 
the echo chaos that rumbles 
through the present. This poem 
kind prelude “Esthétique 
Mal”; moreover, engages the 
theme identity and continuity 


time which has broken violent. 
with the past, yet part the 
continuous “March” 
tions toward ideal order. 
more respects than mere set- 
ting, reminds one Allen 
“Ode the Confederate Dead,” 
though stylistically not compact 
and certainly without the shar 
“metaphysical” imagery 
poem. This the representative 
tone Transport Summer 


(1947), which Stevens was en- 
gaged once with the definitions 
‘of his ordering aesthetic and with 
turbulent world about him, 
made the very notion 
and coherence problematical. 


The omnipresence violence 
the early 1940’s was evidence that 
could not denied advo- 
cate reality. Stevens, however, 
was intrigued not this 
monplace but man’s almost con- 

preoccupation 
‘ing from, avoiding, even deny- 
ing, reality. How, asks Stevens, does 
one live avoids the essential 
conflicts life, the products 
his own imperfections? The quest 
for redemption inherently am- 
biguous for Stevens: denies the 
flesh save the soul 
essarily resides the flesh. 
ever direction resolution takes, 
leads denial conflict and 
contradiction, pain and 
which paradoxically are the 
sures humanity. Stevens, 
course, absorbed this ques 
tion every point his careet. 
ving,” where beauty pleasure 
identified with the transience 
living, and “Notes Toward 
Supreme Fiction,” where the 
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preme fiction embraces both ab- 
and change. Stevens’ 
Transport Summer would hard- 
have been complete without 
careful analysis the way his fic- 
tive world could retain the unde- 
niable and necessary pair within 
the physical world embraces. 
“Esthétique Mal” (CP 313) 
another the endless struggles 
with reality become idea, imag- 
inative engagement evil 
intellectual problem. Robert Pack, 
lengthy consideration the 
poem, readily compares with 
Morning” 
overlooking the significant differ- 
ence the poem’s design. Even 
one presumes the similarity 
theme, still must answer for the 
The explanation, course, that 
the late poems, the subject mat- 
ter has lost its dramatic immedi- 
acy but not its psychic immediacy. 
the earlier work, was the 
drama immediate feeling which 
prompted the poet’s running anal- 
ysis; “Esthétique Mal,” the 
poet alone with problem which 
overwhelming its complexity 
and amenable only thought. The 
discursiveness argument, the per- 
sistence dialectical strategy, and 
the meditative counterpoint, are 
all parts experience totally 
within the mind. 
has been suggested that “Esthé- 
tique Mal,” portmanteau 
title, compounded from Baude- 
laire’s Les Fleurs Mal and his 
volume art criticism, Curiosi- 
tés esthétiques. The influence 
Baudelaire, least his sympa- 
thetic presence, felt throughout 
the poem, particularly the mu- 
tual attitude the two poets to- 
ward the need clothing the 


world’s poverty with the beauties 
artifice. Nevertheless, there are 
prohibitive differences between the 
two, most distinctly seen the 
relation poet his subject mat- 
ter. One Stevens’ few critical 
references Baudelaire concerns 
the latter’s view that there 
“universal poetry that reflected 
everything,” which the indi- 
vidual arts are only partial mani- 
festations (NA 160). That Baude- 
laire was specifically Stevens’ 
mind during the composition 
the poems most emphatically 
suggested poem four, where “B.,” 
the “Livre Toutes Sorts 
Fleurs d’aprés Nature,” 
“Spaniard the rose,” kind 
anti-mask the imperious figure 
Baudelaire’s “Don Juan aux 
Enfers,” are combined critique 
the mind which would senti- 
mentally expunge the imperfect 
from its world. There are other 
possible parallels: the embrace 
evil and pain and ugliness un- 
deniable realities; the search for 
aesthetic clothe but not destroy 
the ugly; the paradoxical decay 
which inherent beauty’s ripe- 
ness; even the apathetic yawn 
Baudelaire’s greatest evil, 
which Stevens has consid- 
ered more specifically “Notes.” 
Undoubtedly, detailed study such 
Simons performed Stevens 
and Mallarmé would turn more 
explicit analogies; however, there 
tween Baudelaire’s 
sion, his personal involvement 
the decay his tragically blighted 
“flowers,” and Stevens’ urbane rhe- 
toric which keeps his subject 
intellectual and emotional 
tance. 

The title strategically avoids the 
more narrow connotations the 
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English evil, pain, incorporating 
“mal” plurality human dis- 
comforts and disturbances which 
belong life lived fully the 
“physical world.” aesthetic 
evil, however, not unrelated 
the other poems Transport 
Summer, or, for that matter, the 
other volumes. The m’s title 
focusses more directly the 
undamental all human experi- 
ence: his aesthetic, embracing 
vitalism, must necessarily account 
for the imperfect and the ultimate 
flaw death. This the poem’s 
actual subject: the study the di- 
verse anomalies 
living the temporal world, 
and the way these disturbances 
may combatted without their 
destroying man without his de- 
nying them, either instance being 
abdication one’s humanity. 
closer conception “Owl’s Clo- 
ver” (1936, 1937) than “Sunday 
Morning,” especially the way 
approaches varied but thematical- 
related problems contem- 


porary life: the insufficiency tra- 


ditional forms for the present; sen- 
timentalism and self-pity escapes 
from reality; the necessary secular- 
ization religion; the narrowness 
reason; the pressures con- 
temporary violence; the spiritual 


negations modern man; the pov- 


erty materialism and utilitarian- 


Though similar indictment 


slightly different historical con- 
text from “Owl’s Clover”; but even 
more indicative its difference 
the degree objectivity Stevens 
has attained, detachment which 
softens the rhetoric the earlier 
poem and affords the poet greater 
economy. the other hand, de- 


tachment compounds the occasion- 
ally opaque imagery and symbol- 
ism, dexterously employed 
but not consistently developed. 
“Owl’s Clover,” the antithesis 
imaginative individualism 
litical ideologies provoked excessive 
rhetoric, yet did allow the poet 
developing symbol, the statue, 
against which conflicting 
tions were measured; “Esthé- 
tique Mal” the less 
personal idea and always the 

oem’s center, which accounts for 
its greater concentration. But the 
reader can avail himself few 
reliable guideposts the devel- 
argument. Each poem takes 
perspective upon the 
problem, denying the unify- 
symbol. 

There are, nevertheless, indica- 
tions significant unity. The 
poem neither narrative nor dra- 
matic, though has elements 
both. The protagonist, 

t-subject can called one, 
more than rhetorical con- 
venience for establishing concrete 
setting and initiating perspective 
upon the problem; fact, 
recognizable only five the 
poems (i, ii, iii, and xii), al- 
though others reflect 
voice and single vision. The ma- 
jority the poems are speculative 
meditations and treat the theme 
variously: example, extended 
simile, parable, representative an- 
ecdote, calculated 
They are not connected sequential- 
ly, but there qualitative de- 
velopment the argument which 
seems fall into interrelated 
“blocks” poems, into units which 
examine negative and positive 
proaches living the world 
where evil and pain are preemin- 
ent. Qualitative shifts outline the 
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following, rather arbitrary, dia- 
lectic: 


Poems i-ii: establish the argument 
concrete situation, which the 
natural and human are the sug- 
gested norm response mor- 
tal disturbances. 
present various negative responses 
evil and pain, responses which 
point the danger avoiding 
denying the reality evil, 
pain, discomfort; each poem 
ends with corrective, poem five 
being particularly didactic 
throughout. 

offer two further correctives 
celebrating the reality human 
imperfections; they indicate that 
man’s lone defense against evil 
processes experience into 
the timeless framework 
there being intimate relation 
between the two. 
analyze the disaster negation, 
the denial reality constituting 
denial the human, which 
leaves man defenseless against the 
ravages time. 

suggest four various approaches 
the reality evil, each based 
the acknowledgement man’s 
imperfection; but 
less has the imagination 
powerful metaphors fend 
against the times. 

son, counterpointed against poem 
thirteen; the argument for com- 
parative relative and thus nec- 
essary evil vindicated 
contrast with the ultimate “lun- 
acy” extreme logic which leg- 
islates all antitheses out 
world. 

affirms the vital life which the 
only possible deduction from the 
foregoing argument; the world 
process, however, denies nothing 
and evil thus recognized becomes 
necessary and acceptable part 
life lived the “paradise” the 
imperfect. 


The poem opens with the poet 
Naples, involved paradoxically 
activities both mundane and intel- 
lectual: “writing letters home” and 


“reading paragraphs/ the sub- 
lime.” modern man: uproot- 
ed, alienated, disabused his 
faith, man seeking coherence 
world without 
nates. The setting corresponds 
Crispin’s Carolina, part 
tween the rational abstractions 
the polar North and the chaotic 
but essentially real tropics. 
not, one notes, Rome. “Letters” 
and the “sublime,” however incon- 
sistent, indicate concentered de- 
sire for order, the one seeking con- 
tact with his past and his heritage, 
the other evoking the time-honored 
proprieties literary style which 
eschews vulgarities for the higher 
pleasures. had groan- 
ed/ For month,” its voluble com- 
plaint violence contained 
historical expectancy: 

could describe 
The terror the sound because the 


sound 
Was ancient, 


The contrast ordered past and 
atomic present recalls the open- 
ing tropes “Of Modern Poetry” 
(CP 239); the poet’s desire for 
comprehensible order search 
for aesthetic norm. The “sub- 
lime” which attends is, 
would seem, specific reference 
Longinus’s correct grandeur 
style, and only extension the 
phenomenal connotations sub- 
lime contained Edmund 
critique sublime astonishment 
before nature’s power and destruc- 
tive potential, before the excru- 
ciating pain immensities that 
deny conception, here the porten- 
tous roar Vesuvius. 
cano trembled another ether,” 
and understood that historical 
context; the pain suggests re- 
minds him the omnipresence 
death, held conscious dis- 
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tance. But “Pain human” hun- 
ger pangs warn the poet, and 
this juxtaposition the ridiculous 
and the sublime, the universal ef- 
ficacy Longinus’ grandeur 
heavily scored. Pain, though des- 
structive, though part the 
sublime/ From which shrink,” 
integral human experience. 
deny it, then, the poet has dis- 
covered, deny the very essence 
life. 

physical pain part hu- 
man definition, cannot obvi- 
ated denial (ii). Yet pain itself 
only relative the mortal con- 
dition. The complicated obscur- 
ities poem two play with this 
paradox. Pain and evil are under- 
world; moreover, causes des- 
pair, they provoke man’s futile 
quest for absolute reconciliation. 
They motivate, ironically, that 


which achieved would destroy 
them. The poet, lying the fertile 


warmth ripe world, considers 
these paradoxes quiet despera- 
tion. Resolutions, discovers, 
either cancel themselves are be- 
yond reach: 
The moon rose had escaped 
His meditation. evaded his mind. 


was part supremacy always 
Above him. 


The moon rising above him offers 
freedom from the pain that per- 
vades his world “space.” Here 
the moon seems other than 
its commonplace identity with the 
imagination, superior the world 
pain, and beyond human 
grasp. is, then, anthithesis 
the world pain which 
different the and this 
supremacy pure reality. Its pain- 
lessness timelessness, however, 
fers the illuminating perspective 


upon pain that makes pain both 
necessary and meaningful: “that 
which rejects (pain) saves 
the end.” Man the agony his 
struggle with pain danger 
turning into the self, seek resolu- 
tion the escapes self-pity, and 
this leads the poet his next 
consideration. 

poem three the paradox 
further elaborated the antithesis 
heaven and hell, the perfect 
and imperfect become one life. 
Here the poet’s fictive world (his 
“firm stanzas”) conceives heaven 
hell, unity diversity. 
tic order, then, contrasted with 
the sentimental distortions con- 
temporary religion which has for- 
feited the imagination 
stituted god”; 
which say, religion has des- 
troyed the efficacious tension be- 
tween the profane and divine 
worlds, criticism not altogether 
different from John Crowe Ran- 
som’s God Without Thunder, 
and again like the 
sophically sound metaphysics 


Whitehead. Man, left without the 


reference Absolute which 
can relate his imperfections, in- 
dulges himself escapes 
pity,” for isolated uni- 


verse which affords him security 


against omnipresent violence. The 
poet, however, does not desire 
return the superstitions 
“reddest Lord,” any other an- 
thropomorphically defined deity 
who absolves all contradiction. 
suggests instead indulgence the 
“honey common summer” from 
which pain not excluded but 
denied preternatural significance: 


hell, modified, had disappeared, 

pain, longer satanic mimicty, 

find our way. 
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The first stage the poet’s reso- 
lution embrace the imperfect 
world vital flux; follows that 
must reject man’s sentimental 
denials that world, including 
denial pain (iv). The opening 
two lines poem four, startling- 
isolated from any context, de- 
mand consideration: 


Livre Toutes Sortes Fleurs d’aprés 
Nature. 

All sorts flowers. 
mentalist. 


That’s 


The key phrase here 
Nature.” “All sorts flowers” sug- 
gests that the single flower de- 
nied identity, being subsumed un- 
der the generic abstraction Na- 
ture. The sentimentalist, 
negates evil denying the 
ficance individual things this 
The artist contrast 
may suggest Bach, Baudelaire, 
the artist general) avoids the 
generic abstraction and celebrates 


the vital reality imperfect 
things: his “transparence,” analo- 
gous the “crystal” “Notes To- 
ward Supreme Fiction,” repudi- 


ates “All sorts flowers.” Like- 
wise, the creative imagination 
“that Spaniard the rose” (Don 
Juan?) “rescued the rose/ From 
Nature,” and gave the thing itself 
meaning his “own especial eye.” 
think his physical con- 
quests not their crudity, but 
engagements romance which 
rescue the act love from its base 
animality. two examples, mu- 
sic (poetry) and romance, enforce 
the poet’s conclusion that evil must 
not sentimentally wished away, 
but must seen the positive 
light its necessity our imper- 
fect delights. its relative 
evil loses the narrowing Puritan 
overtones. The intense compres- 


sion the final lines once again 
sertion which only paraphrase can 
unlock: the “genius” the mind, 
our self imagination, not the 
total our truth; more 
the “genius” the body, the world 
sensatian. They are incom- 
plete halves, (exhausted) 
the false engagements the mind,” 
which abstracts and consequently 
destroys, like the book all sorts 
flowers. 
With caution, then, the poet 
works toward meaningful syn- 
thesis the fusion art and life 
(v). The contrast here “true 
sympathizers” with the sentimen- 
talists poem four suggests the 
necessary return the “actual, 
the warm, the near,” world 
“Without the inventions 
row.” This world also recalls the 
conclusion poem three, ac- 
ceptance our felicitous imper- 
fections and embrace the frail- 
est human virtues: “These nebu- 
lous brilliancies the smallest 
look/ the being’s deepest dar- 
embraced imperfec- 
tions, must forego the nobility 
high tragedy, the “ai-ai// 
parades the obscurer 
The density rhetoric contains 
multiple suggestions: 
world without God gods 
from man the solace his 
defeat fate; longer 
subordinate dominant forces, 
ironically dependent his im- 
perfections mark human- 
ity. Imperfection happy end 
itself, and not fortuitous in- 
gredient dialectical idealism, 
which the poet mocking. This 
illustrated the subsequent meta- 
physcal analysis the human con- 
dition terms and 
“ex-bar,” the subjective self and 
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its external manifestation, another 
critique 
morphism constrictive form 
vital mythology. must, im- 
plies, reclaim our humanity did 
pagan man, who projected in-bar’s 
(the inner life’s 
butes) into their gods, their “gold- 
en” poetic “forms.” sum, before 
can “wholly human,” 
must replace the empty rites for 
abstract divinities with vital ex- 
pressions our selves, including 
our priceless faults. 

The rhetoric poem five 
translated into the parable poem 
six. The sun both source 
vital energy and cosmic timepiece 
becomes Stevens’ symbol for the 
world process and thus for the 
imperfect: “Brings the day 
perfection and then fails”; “still 
further consummation.” 
The consummations within 
world flux are figured the 
interaction sun and 
metaphor which appeals 
the body Stevens’ work. The 
suggestion here, however, true 
_to the vision art ordered 
reality but not 
“transmutation which appears/ 
askew.” The world never 
brought quite round, the destruc- 
tive flux never conquered: “space 
filled with his 
“clownish yellow,” enlivens the 
temporal comedy. The parable 
the sun and the big bird, which 
follows, extends the theme terms 
finite man and his desires. Like 
the phoenix, man has risen from his 

ross “imperfections” nourish- 
ing himself reality and his im- 
aginative powers self-creation. 
But has not 
tion; the fact, has “curious 


lapses.” The parable becomes 
acute judgment the relation 
man his world and that inex- 
orable flow against which fu- 
tilely seeks preservation. The con- 
cluding lines recall “Sunday Morn- 
ing,” the ambulant figure the 
bird revolving downward earth, 
resisting the inevitable absorption 
life into the common center. 
The tension between bird and earth 
symbolic man’s own struggle 
with world that paradoxically 
both mother and tomb. 

Poem seven offers lyrical coun- 
terpoint the compact parable 
that precedes it, but nevertheless 
extends the theme and suggests 
tentative resolution. sense, 
the crux the whole se- 

uence: picks the affirma- 
tion life poem five and the 
metaphor for art poem six, com- 
bining them vision suffer- 
ing meaningful aesthetic ex- 
perience. The opening trope 
(“How red the rose 
ures the resolution: shocking real- 
ity meliorated the imagination. 
soldier’s wound, drawn from 
the context violent world, 
transmuted into universal sym- 
bol man’s triumph over the evil 
death which have defeated 
the coda “Notes To- 
ward Supreme Fiction,” the sold- 
ier grows great size” 
time and the imagination raise 
him the enduring symbol 
suffering man. The 
comes surrogate and secularized 
_Christ, the martyr man’s fate 
scapegoat for his imperfec- 
‘tions. Here, however, does not 
absolve human guilt, but solem- 
nizes its necessity. Stevens’ 
hero realized the “mystical con- 
volutions” the imagination, 
thoroughly heretical ritual vital- 
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ism. achieves apotheosis the 
minds those who find him 
human suffering: 


The shadows his fellows ring him 
round 

the high night, the summer breathes 
for them 

Its fragrance, heavy somnolence, and 
for him, 

For the soldier time, breathes 
sleep, 


which his wound good because life 
was. 

part him was ever part death. 

woman smoothes her forehead with 
her hand 

And the soldier time lies calm beneath 
that stroke. 


Death thus conceived necessary 
the complete awareness life; 
the woman’s emotional gesture 
acceptance suggests universal 
sharing the soldier’s fate, which 
makes that suffering plausible with- 
out denying it. 

The 


two succeeding poems 
change the emphasis the senti- 
mental tragedy denying one’s 


mortal heritage. is, both 

ems, “tragedy/ For the imag- 
ination.” The denial Satan is, 
effect, negative way affirm- 
ing God’s infallible dominion, and 
consequently piteously blind 
individuality, Satan being neces- 
sary the fallen but human world. 
destroyed many “blue phenom- 
ena” the sense that fortuit- 
ously eliminated any need for the 
imagination. And without Satan, 
man disabused those very im- 
perfections which make him hu- 
man; his evil becomes like Hegel’s 
only temporal flaw within the 
absolute, which the mortal being 
cannot comprehend part 
greater good. Poem eight, how- 


ever, concludes with rhetorical 
flourish which pleads for 
stitution imagination affairs 
the spirit: 


The tragedy (of mortal how- 
ever, may have begun, 

Again, the imagination’s new begin- 
ning, 

the yes the realist spoken because 
must 

Say yes, spoken because under every 

Lay passion for yes that had never been 
broken. 


Denial the afterlife and accept- 
ance the principle evil 
expression the ineradicable will 
live. 

contrast, poem nine distills, 
from the broader spiritual prob- 
lem, the more specific cause, fail- 
ure imagination: “Panic the 
face the moon.” the modern 
scene, the imagination prosti- 
tute the fancy and “nothing 
left but comic ugliness.” Stevens 
looses attack both the crass 
materialism the age and the un- 
wise passiveness those who lan- 
guish it. The poem echoes the 
its assault those “indifferent 
crickets” who evade the responsi- 
bility the imagination (both 
poets and purveyors the popular 
myths), and its passionate evo- 
cation imagination which 
will sensitively engage the violence 
without: imagination that 
“buffets the shapes its possible 
halcyon/ Against the haggardie.” 
The succinctness this metaphor 
extraordinary; its demand that 
man face the ugliness his world 
without evasion, but with the 
“primitive ecstasy” his imagina- 
tion, the voice Noble 
Rider,” assertion the exis- 
tential self the face 

Poems ten through thirteen ac- 
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cept the challenge this assertion, 
and proceed examine various re- 
lations finite man the destruc- 
poem ten, student the 
gias,” led finally embrace 
the most authentic, the “softest 
woman,” who “reality,/ The 
gross, the fecund.” is, 
course, familiar Stevens motif. 
The love “anima” for its “ani- 
mal,” spirit for body, insinuates 
the naturalistic roots his 
thought. including 

ain, mitigates the “impersonal,” 
the woman’s casual gesture 
over the dying soldier 
lated fate into compassionate un- 
derstanding. The nostalgias, then, 
are positive not negative, and 
death, “Sunday Morning,” be- 
comes the “mother beauty,” the 
symbol mutability which grants 
identity, intensity, and value the 
singular pleasures and pains. The 
rejection escape seen the 


contrasting images the “grossly 


maternal” and the “mauve/ 
the one sensual, the 
other ascetic; the one body, the 
other soul. therefore seeks his 
resolutions within the flesh: 


That might suffer that 
might die was the innocence living, 
life 
Itself was innocent, say that was 
Disentangled him from sleek ensolacings. 


Consequently, can face the 
shocking truth which begins the 
next meditation: “Life bitter 
aspic. are not/ the centre 
diamond.” The heir Emer- 
son’s creative self has shifted from 
the center the periphery 
world dominated vulgar things. 
The disjunctive imagery masses, 
violence, and utilitarian ex- 
cesses combines expel man from 


nature, and provokes 
somber prophecy: 


Natives poverty, children malheur, 
The gaiety language our seigneur. 


Poem eleven displays 
ing mutation images, filtered 
through this central couplet, the 
reigning order language. Para- 
troopers, ship, and steeple, which 
are combined the opening stan- 
elaborate the violence, ma- 
terialistic abandon, 
evasions that have led the de- 
humanization life, become 
the final stanza images sham 
world which vulgar material- 
ism provides the deified objects 
worship, all which the 
bitter appetite,” the poet, “des- 

ises.” “despises” the anti-life 
ence and utilitarianism find mu- 
tual justification and religious ab- 
stractions explain away the contra- 
dictions the flesh. But “ca- 
resses these exacerbations,” and sa- 
vors the painful truth mere- 
tricious reality which threatens 
destroy him. the curious syn- 
tax the last three lines, begin- 
ning with plural pronoun whose 
only antecedent must “exacer- 
bations,” Stevens appears as- 
serting that these painful realities, 
denying the poet’s “tongue” 
that would give them meaning, 
effect destroy themselves, that the 
vulgar world denies itself wish- 
ing away its incipient evils, vari- 
ation the theme poem two. 

One the ways savoring the 
real turn into theoretical 
problem, but the metaphysical 
somewhat short their purpose. 
The poem calculated piece 
dialectic, examining the re- 
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lation his world the familiar 
terms subject-object antithesis 
and synthesis. Rhetoric, however, 
finally overcomes poetry, and the 
ultimate resolution little more 
than clever game. The method 
not uncommon Stevens, the met- 
amorphosis his “peopled” and 
“unpeopled” worlds being the fa- 
miliar dialectic objective and 
subjective reality. this instance, 
the poet complicates his argument 
with dense excursus the am- 
biguities self-knowledge before 
proceeding the familiar synthe- 
edge,/ which one peers.” The 
composition this world, terms 
the poem, suggests the exper- 
ience Stevens’ “ignorant” man, 
who embraces reality without pre- 
conceptions: 


accepts whatever true, 
Including pain, which, otherwise false. 
the third world, then, there pain. 


However bald the statement and 
its purposefully bad logic, Stevens 
not saying that whatever 
right but whatever real, and 
consequently subject for the 
imagination. Pain not 
cause also life, rationaliza- 
tion not likely appease any 
realistic sense, but metaphysically 
underscores the pleasure—pain 
continuum his aesthetic. The 
obscurity the poem’s final lines 
overwhelming, suggesting 
sibly the inordinate difficulty at- 
taining the poet’s designed “third 
world.” best, the poem displays 
the futility metaphysical ra- 
tionalization pain, though re- 
minds one the dialectical ease 
with which Hegel, and after him 
Emerson and Whitman, disposed 
their respective cosmol- 
ogies. The final lines appear re- 


ject this disposition evil, and re- 
turn one the “rocks” the 
sensuously obvious where dialectic 
submerged immediate feeling. 

poem thirteen, then, falls 
back the urgency accepting 
the “fragmentary tragedy/ Within 
the universal whole,” the 
tions. This reductive tragedy, 
one remembers, for poem three 
has forfeited the along 
with any cosmic view human 
here which solemnly ac- 
knowledges the paradox organic 
life: the “force nature action 
the major/Tragedy.” But the 
poet virtually wills affirmation out 
his fatal logic: 


And may 
That his Mediterranean cloister 
man, 
Reclining, eased desire, establishes 
The visible, zone blue and orange 
Versicolorings, establishes time 
watch the fire-feinting sea and calls 


The ultimate good. 


The sensual ease here relates this 
poem the initial setting; but 
what more suggestive, evokes 
the spirit Santayana’s life and 
therefore his “good,” the envis- 
ioned harmony spiritual experi- 
ence the temporal world, which 
even sceptical materialist may 
enjoy. “Evil evil is/ Compara- 
tive,” then, because evil fore- 
most disturbance the harmony 
the good, well.as necessary, 
and therefore relative, antithesis 
the good. His concluding sigh for 
the paradox lived finite man 
nonetheless affirmative embrace 
Santayana’s intrepid scepticism: 
the evil life “an adventure 
endured/ With the 
helplessness.” 
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Poem fourteen follows abrupt 
counterpoint: 
lambent meditations juxtaposed 
with the rationalist’s logic. 
rationalism, here identified with 
ideology which obviates the reality 
evil. The purposive dialectic 
rationalist logic does lead, the 
poet says, beyond the real into 
Absolute which resolves contradic- 
tions and repudiates dialectic. The 
logic Marxism aspires this 
self-negation, while the same 
time motivating inhumanism out 
logical humanism. (It should 
noted that Victor Serge the 
author The Case Comrade 
Tulayev, exposé the Stalin- 
ist purges.) Much “Owl’s 
Clover” and several other short 
pieces written the Stevens 
views revolutionary activity and 
ideology blind romanticism 
concealed “intellectual struc- 
ture.” The basic contrast felt 
life and abstract thought con- 
cretized the metaphor the 
lake, circumscribed reality fin- 
ite proportions which the poli- 
ticorationalist indifferent: 
“Lakes,” the poet asserts, “are more 
reasonable than vital and 
defined particulars more real than 
undifferentiated cosmos. live 
the singular world one idea 
the lunatic author future 
without substance. Stevens’ dismis- 
sal reason finds pertinent image 
the manifest political conse- 

uences logic’s extreme applica- 
tion; political lunacy, nevertheless, 
one the evils with which the 
connossieur imperfections must 


The affirmations with which the 
poem concludes can only under- 
stood relation the whole ar- 
gument. The vital paganism which 


echoes, one should notice, must 
lived world from which 
thing rejected: 

The greatest poverty not live 

physical world, feel that 


desire 
too difficult tell from despair. 


physical world, man suffers all 
pains well all pleasures; de- 
sire and despair cancel each other 
mutual dependence, just 
the physical 
world become one 
whelming need supplement our 
mortal limitations. 
the drama man’s struggle 
with time, evil and pain can ac- 
cepted vital any possible ex- 
perience. measures human- 
they motivate our desire for 
metaphysical redemption 
vate the self-lacerating despair 
experience our failures. Out 
desire and despair, however, man 
aesthetically reconstructs his world, 
superimposing the metaphysical 
the physical and thus affirming 
vital imperfections: 


Speech found the ear, for all the evil 
sound, 

But the dark italics could 
und. 

And out what one sees and hears and 
out 

what one feels, who 
thought make 

many selves, many sensuous worlds, 

the air, the mid-day air, was 
swarming 

With the metaphysical changes that 
occur, 

Merely living and where live. 


that “Esthétique” another 
Stevens’ many poems the 
ject poetry, and not meta- 
physics evil, and that its various 

are acute analyses prob- 
ems faced the 
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The opening scene topical, 


ent contemporary literature: the 
sensitive man uprooted from tradi- 
tion, decracinated spirit 
fact. This radical dislocation 
the romantic sensibility, 
consequent reduction the roman- 
tic self, upsets the balance man 
and nature, precluding tragedy 
and reducing human experience 
comic dialectic between the self 
and disturbing otherness. The 
poem, indeed, moves between the 
two polarities established 
opening scene, with each single 
poem offering distinctive opposi- 
tion: Longinus-letters; 
in-bar-ex-bar; terrestrial 
tial light—painful conflicts the 
mundane and the sentimental eva- 
sions the otherworldly. this 
continuous intercourse that precip- 
itates the “metaphysical changes,” 
which are sense transcenden- 
tal “changes.” They are, effect, 
the “changes” reality absorbed 
and preserved art form. 

kind poetic mutation very well: 
“So far from being human life 
from conflict, the greatest 
poetry most frequently the very 
embodiment it, catharsis 
whereby conflict denied power 
controlling disturbance and 
pushed out from the center per- 
Stevens’ poetry takes 
this hypothesis for its subject mat- 
ter well its function. North- 
rop Frye has interpreted Stevens’ 
aesthetic similar terms: 


Stevens speaks the imagination mov- 
ing from the hieratic the credible 
and marginal poetry, like the structures 
reason and the surrender emotion, 
timate mystery. There strong ten- 


dency, kind intellectual deathwish, 
something that keeps receding from ex- 
perience until experience stops, when 
becomes the mirage 
which all hierophants, whether poets 
priests, depend. But for the imagina- 
tion “Reality the beginning not the 
end” “The imperfect our para- 
and the only order worth 
having the “violent order” produced 
the explosion imaginative energy 
which also “great disorder” 


Professor Frye acute critic, 
and his manner weaving to- 
gether phrases from 
work doubly convincing. But 
the last sentence leaves something 
desired. what sense does 
this imaginative explosion help 
“violent order” “great 
These last phrases, from poem 
the late “Connoisseur 
Chaos” (CP 215), are misapprop- 
riated, and when seen 
proper context offer clearer un- 
derstanding Stevens’ intentions: 


violent order disorder; and 
great disorder order. These 
Two things are one. 


this verbal paradox, violent 
order preimposed order, 


ling vital energy and thus dis- 
order, while even the “great 
disorder” natural flux there 
discernible pattern: 


blowing after days constant rain. 

All this, course, will come summer 
soon. 


“Sunday Morning,” have 
earlier examination the same 

uestion the tension between 
the lady’s desire for immortal- 
ity sensation and the 
caution that one must make ex- 
istential choice 
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ence and pleasure. The problem 
resolved the final stanza where 
immortality achieved within the 
ritualistic motions transient na- 
ture, which the individual life 
expires but the symbolic form per- 
sists. Poem six “Esthétique 
Mal” extension this stanza, 
with its dramatic vision vital 
things engendering their own im- 
mutable patterns. “Peter Quince 
the Clavier,” Susanna’s sensual 
beauty, mutable and tempt- 
ing, preserved last the 
mythic strains art form. Art 
springs from nature, which 
beginning not the end.” And the 
imagination engages that reality 
not transcend imitate but 
aesthetic perspective. 

The quest for order, however, 
not pursued the expense con- 
sciousness; Stevens never expresses 
the mystical 
hope for final reunion self and 
cosmos. Though man fallen, the 
condition happy one, not 
repaired religious hopes 

romises. Nevertheless, order and 

armony are necessary, even with- 
the real, and man cannot be- 
come “one” with nature, can 
learn dance with her. This the 
function poetry—to include all 
‘and retain all within meaning- 
ful and orderly perspective. 

ination resisting external violence 
any realistic physical sense, 
just absurd think that 
either diverts impedes 
bullets. But prayer helps 
“live our And time 
when religious sanctions 
ing their efficacious hold man, 
Stevens would offer the imagination 
and its poetry surrogate: 


age disbelief, or, what the 
same thing, time that largely hu- 
manistic, one sense another, for 
the poet supply the satisfactions 
belief, his measure and his style 
seriousness. is, for one thing, spir- 


itual role. (OP 206) 


There are realistic qualifications 
this hope, but the poetry has 
been consistent its rhetorical 
timism. Even the when 
the demands the artist for so- 
cial commitment were overwhelm- 
ing, could reject the “heavy his- 
torical sail” (CP 120) and an- 
nounce confidently that 


Poetry 


Exceeding music must take the place 
empty heaven and its (CP 
167 
But substitution did not suggest 
imitation, and the poet’s first 
sponsibility was “Throw 
lights away,” discard the priori 
conclusions established 
mas and improvise moment 
individual order out the “dirty 
light” the present. another 
and more private sense, echoes 
ordering the self: “Poetry must 
extend over the whole man; 
stimulates the muscular organiza- 
tion, frees unleashes the 
bal faculties, ennobling 
whole action, regulates our 
depths, for poetry aims arouse 
reproduce the unity 
mony the living 
There some confusion among 
critics about the imagina- 
tive mystic and romantic 
and Stevens the realist who could 
insist one his last public 
utterances that the poet belongs 
the “world Darwin and not 
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the world Plato” (OP 246). 
Like Santayana, Stevens viewed the 
self and its imagination kind 
epiphenomenal extension na- 
ture matter, triumph over 
brute matter but yet deficient 
those moments when mental ac- 
tion used violate its mother. 
all the mystical “changes” 
the later poetry, there hardly 
suggestion that communicates 
with ultramundane worlds trans- 
cendent deities. The Platonic tinge 
his voice the Platonism 
whose vision, Stevens’ 
tropes, contained “the extreme 
the known the presence the 
extreme/ the unknown” (CP 
508) 

Critics are too ready see 
Harmonium the 
sures carefree with- 
out recognizing the somber tones| 
mutability which 
the exquisite sensation. The 
mary motif Harmonium 
death, the consciousness 
death, which drives one toward ra- 
ther than away from the world. 
And the underlying theme all 
Stevens’ poetry the nature 
poetry itself. du! 
Mal” the themes become explicitly 
one: the relation art reality 
and the life lived that reality, 
there being other life. aes- 
thetic must once include evil 
and pain and violence and 
the self against them. There 
contradiction here for Stevens— 
poetry had always performed the 
service, that is, until religion had 
separated itself from poctry and 
from life. The poem one more 
effort reestablish major place 


quotations from Stevens are found 
the text respectively NA, 


for the poet society, 
“exacerbations” 
ter human values. For 
discovers the midst his search 
for inclusive aesthetic: 
That has lost the folly the moon 
becomes/ The prince the prov- 
erbs pure poverty.” And the 
the act not living refusing 
live the physical world. 
would replace the “habit wish- 
ing” with and caress 
those pains without which there 
are pleasures. 

The intellectual tone this 
poetry diverting, and the plea 
world may seem betrayed the 
analytical devices. But seen the 
context Stevens’ development, 
his quest for “visibility 
thought” (CP 488), the argument 
becomes quite simply the emerg- 
ent reality, the ordered vision, that 
results when the poetic self turns 
its attention the physical world 
and forced consider its place 
there. The “sound words,” 
then, the ordered sound the 
debate, debate provoked the, 
poet’s consciousness that 
mitted his physical world and 
yet exists there foreigner. If, 
Stevens misfires this poem, 
not because exceeds the de- 
corums what poetry may right- 
fully claim but because occa- 
sionally forgets that poetry func- 
tions life and not life 
the price the modern poet 
pays for his sophistication and ex- 
cruciating 
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Wallace Stevens (New York: Knopf, 
1954); and Opus Posthumous, Poems 
Plays and Prose Wallace Stevens, ed. 
with introd. Samuel French Morse 
(New York: Knopf, 1957) 

Study Poetry,” Essays Criti- 
cism, Second Series (New York: Mac- 
millan, 1930), 

4Wallace Stevens, Approach His 
Poetry and Thought (New Brunswick: 
Rutgers Univ. Pres, 1958), 34. 

stanza revealing the extraordinary 
vages,” course, means primarily this 
context the edge the remote horizon, 
connoting its phrase the spiritual pur- 
suits man search realities be- 
yond his horizon, quests which mark 


his nobility but portend his tragic 
feat. But even this extension the 
primary meaning selvage the edge 
woven fabric which finished 
prevent raveling does not exhaust the 
ambiguity. Selvage also the name for 
the edge plate lock through which 
bolt projected, and extension here 
could very well refer the in-bar, ex- 
bar metaphor and the 
sibilities their conjunction, 


and Poetry, Essay 
the Poetic Imagination (London: George 
Allen and Unwin, 1937), 135. 


™The Realistic Oriole: Study 


Wallace Stevens,” The Hudson Review, 
(Autumn 1957), 354. 


8The Art Poetry, trans. Denise 
Folliot (London: Routledge and Kegan 
Paul, 1958), 211. 
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Manuscript information: Articles 
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Payment: Payment for all articles. 
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Carleton College, Northfield, Minnesota. 
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Carleton College. 

Major fields interest: General liter- 
ary review—essays, poems, stories, and re- 
views. 

Manuscript information: style 
sheet. 7,500 words the maximum length. 
tion. Report within month. 

Payment: copies the magazine. 
per page for prose; $10 for verse. 

Copyright held the magazine, but re- 
print rights granted copyright trans- 
ferred the author. 
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Department English, University Ne- 
braska, Lincoln Nebraska. 


HARVARD LIBRARY BULLETIN. 


JANUS, Memorial Center, Rice Univer- 
sity, Houston, Texas. $2; quarterly. 
Founded 1960; sponsored Rice Uni- 
versity. 

Major fields interest: General. Cre- 
ative non-scholarly material 

Manuscript information: Mss. must 
typed. Report within month. Foot- 
note treatment optional, according con- 
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Payment: copies the publication. 

copyright. 
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sity Kansas, Lawrence, Kansas. $1.50; 
semi-annual present. Founded 1960 
(supplanting the Bulletin, CMVSA); 
sponsored CMVSA and the University 
Kansas. 

Major fields interest: Interdisciplin- 
ary articles American Civilizaion areas 
—history, painting, architecture, music, 
history science, sociology, 
ence, and literature. Articles purely 
literary interest not accepted. 
relationship literature other 
fields. 

Manuscript information: 8-12 pags pre- 
ferred; page maximum. 
should placed the end the 
paper and follow sheet 
treatment. 

Payment: copies the journal. Off- 
prints available cost from University 
Kansas press. 

Copyright held CMVASA. 


LITERARY ARTPRESS 
ARTPRESS), Department English, 
Eastern Washington College Educa- 
tion, Cheney, Washington. 25c per copy; 
semi-annual. Founded 1959; sponsored 
the English Department. 

Major fields interest: Literary stud- 
ies dealing with the American scene (in- 
cluding the theater). General cultural 
studies, particularly those regional 
nature. Critical, biographical, 
torical articles accepted. Extensive use 
creative non-scholarly material. 

Manuscript information. 
sheet. Report the month before publi- 
cation issue. Footnote treatment 
flexible. Articles should not over 2000 
words length. 

Payment: copies the issue. 

Copyright held Eastern Washington 
College Education. 


THE MASSACHUSETTS REVIEW, Uni- 
versity Massachusetts, Amherst, Massa- 
chusetts. $5; quarterly. Founded 1959. 

Major fields interest: Literature, arts, 
and public affairs. The magazine seeks 
“broad appeal, part deriving from 
commitment, regional yet not provincial, 
the living evidence the New Eng- 
Creative non-scholarly 
material used. 

Manuscript information: MLA style. 
copies each article preferred. Report 
within month. 

Copyrighted. 


THE MIDWEST QUARTERLY, Kansas 
State College Pittsburg, 


Kansas. $2.50; quarterly (January, April, 
June, October). Founded spon. 
sored Kansas State College 
burg. 

Major fields interest; Scholarly arti- 
cles broad range general subjects 
contemporary significance. The 
nal seeks discussions analytical and 
speculative nature rather 
documented research studies. 

Articles 
should not exceed 5000 words 

Copyright held the college. 


THE MINNESOTA REVIEW, Box 4068 
University Station, Minneapolis 14, Min- 
nesota. year, for years; quarter- 
ly. Founded 1960; sponsored the 
McKnight Foundation. 

Major fields interest: 
poetry, essays, critical essays. Emphasis 
creative non-scholarly material. 

Manuscript information: specified 
length; report within month. 

Payment: publication. copies 
the issue also given. 

Copyright released author 
quest. 


NEW RAMBLER: JOURNAL THE 
JOHNSON SOCIETY LONDON, 
Hartland, Moores Road, Dorking, Surrey, 
England. 15/-; issues year. Founded 
1930; sponsored the Johnson Society 
London. Unsolicited Mss. not desired. 

Major fields interest: Restricted 
any subject eighteenth century. Crit- 
ical and biographical articles preferred. 
Creative non-scholarly material also used. 

Manuscript information: Manuscripts 
must typed; articels 2500 words pre- 
ferred. 

payment. 

Copyright reserved. 


TURE, The Dam House, Monk Fryston, 
nr. Leeds, Yorkshire. 
Founded 1960; sponsored Longmans 
Green Co. Ltd. 

Major fields interest: 
cals English literature from the be- 
ginnings the present. Poetry also used. 

Articles 
should from 2000 3000 words 
length. 

Payment: 
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words. Copies the magazine 
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Scotland. 3/6 issue; quarterly. Found- 
1954; sponsored The Saltire Society. 

Major fields interest: Special, but not 
exclusive, interest articles, verse, 
criticism about Scotland and Scotsmen. 

Manuscript information: 1500-2000 
words the preferred length. 

Payment: offprint and guineas 
thousand words. 


THE SIXTIES, see THE FIFTIES. 


STAND, 144 Otley Road, Leeds 16, Eng- 
land [American editorial address: Gene 
Baro, Bennington College, Bennington, 
Founded 1952. 

Major fields interest: Critical arti- 
cles the arts. Creative non-scholarly 
material also used. 


Manuscript information: 4000 words 


the maximum length. copies the ms. 
preferred, but acceptable. Report with- 
month. 

Payment: guinea thousand words 
prose; 1-2 guineas per poem. free 
copy and discount additional copies. 


STUDIES ENGLISH LITERATURE, 
Rice University, Houston Texas. $5; 
quarterly. Founded 1960; sponsored 
Rice University. 

Major fields interest: issues each 
year follows: (1) Non-dramatic Prose 
and Poetry the English Renaissance, 
(2) Elizabethan and Jacobean Drama, 
(3) Restoration and Eighteenth Century, 
(4) Romantic and Victorian. Emphasis 
search, critical essays, etc. 

information: 
sheet. copies the ms. preferred but 
not required. Articles should 10-20 
pages length. Footnotes should follow 
the text. Report within months. 

Payment: Offprints. 


Each issue contains article 
covering the significant scholarship the 
year the area the issue’s concentra- 
tion. 


THEATRE SURVEY, Brandeis Univer- 
sity, Waltham 54, Massachusetts, c/o Ed- 
win Pettet. $1.50; annual. Founded 
1960; sponsored the American Society 
for Theatre Research. 

Major fields interest: Theater his- 
tory and scholarly research. 

Manuscript information: 
pages the preferred length. 

Copyrighted the journal. 


WISCONSIN STUDIES CONTEM- 
PORARY LITERATURE, 356 Bascom 
Hall, University Wisconsin, Madison, 
Wisconsin. $2.50; issues year. Found- 
1960; sponsored the University 
Wisconsin. 

Major fields interest: Fiction since 
1940. Critical artisles poetry and 
drama also accepted. 

Manuscript information: 
possible and placed the end the 
article. Articles may 7000 words 
length. Report within months. 

Payment: offprints and copies 
the magazine. Copyrighted. 


BALL STATE TEACHERS COLLEGE 
FORUM, Ball State Teachers College, 
Muncie, Indiana. $1; issues 
Founded 1960; sponsored Ball State 
Teachers College. 

Major fields interest: 
English language, modern English 
American literature, history 
Creative non-scholarly material also used. 

Manuscript information: Articles 
should between 4,000 and 6,000 words 
length. MLA style sheet. 
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previous July issues, list here 
the names all magazines currently as- 
signed members our bibliographical 
staff. you know other magazines 
should annotate regularly, should wel- 
come information. Since 
phy not limited English-langauge 
publications, especially invite those 
interested annotating foreign-language 
journals join our staff. Please address 
all communications concerning the bibli- 
ography its editor: 
Warren French 
207 Anderson Hall 
University Florida 
Gainesville, Florida 
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Poetry 

Prairie Schooner 

Princeton University Library 
Quarterly 

Queens Quarterly 

Renascence 

Review English Literature 

Review English Studies 

Notes 

Romanic Review 

Russian Review 

Saturday Review 

Scandinavian Studies 

Sewanee Review 

Shaw Review 

Shenandoah 

The Sixties 

Slavic and East European Journal 

Slavic Review 

South Atlantic Bulletin 

South Atlantic Quarterly 

Southwest Review 
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Studies 

Studies Philology 

Tamarack Review 
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ALAIN 
Hampton, John, 


Chartier, 1861-1951) 


Emile- 


“The Humanism 
Alain,” 97:92-7, 


1961. 
guste 


not well known 


outside France, although André Maurois 
predicts that will eventually rank 


with Montaign 


His many short articles 


exemplify his “absolute language.” Alain 
believes that work art what one 


feels its presence.” 


ALBEE, EDWARD 


Tallmer, Jerry, “Hold That Tiger,” Ever- 
green Review, No. 18, pp. 109-13, May- 


June, 1961. 


Although Albee’s work far lacks any 
the dramatist writes with 
efficiency and accuracy that makes 
impossible conceive his plays 


“some simple form busy 
purposes auto-anesthesia.” 


ALEICHEM, SHOLOM 


work for 
(W. F.) 


Aleichem: Hundred Years and 
Still Antioch Review, 20: 


518-23, Winter, 1960-1961. 


Sholom Aleichem was religious writer 
the great tradition Hebrew proph- 


ets” and writer who turned “the suffer- 


Texas Studies Literature and 
Language 
Toronto Quarterly 
Tulane Drama Review 
Twentieth Century 
University Houston Forum 
University Kansas City Review 
Virginia Quarterly Review 
Visvabharati Quarterly 
Western Humanities Review 
Wisconsin Studies 
Contemporary Literature 
World Theatre 
Yale French Studies 
Yale Review 
NOTE: 
the Liberal Arts, published twice 
each academic year Washington and 
Jefferson College, Washington, Pennsyl- 
vania. The editorial committee defines 
the journal kind monographic 
review.” The intention that each issue 
will include articles from several disci- 
plines different authors the same 
topic. The editorial committee solicits 


contributions and suggestions for topics 
from the area the humanities. 


ing and defeat the children Israel 
into startling comedy.” (F. T.) 


AMERICAN LITERATURE 


Fox, Daniel M., “The Federal Writers’ 
American Quarterly, 13:3-19 
Spring, 1961. 

Although the American Guides produced 

the WPA writers’ project were uneven 

because the ambiguity the 
aims and because they reflect local and 
regional prejudices well national 
unity, “they will useful posterity 
source records the life the American 
people and the values American wri- 
ters during the most fully documented 


Goodman, Paul, “Notes The Under- 
world,” Nation, 92:215-16, March 
1961. 

There currently tendency Ameri- 

can literature write everything 

underground and, until now, unmention- 
able. “Our literary task must get 
the distinctions altogether and 
recognize only the human beings exist- 


Maclachlan, John M., “Southern Humor 
Vehicle Social Evaluation,” 


Mississippi Quarterly, 8:157-62, Fall, 
1960. social commentary, humor im- 
plicit, while “serious” writing explicit. 
Faulkner, Caldwell, and Welty—that por- 
trays man’s frustrations and 
sents the archetypical. read typi- 
cal misinterpret it. 


Moseley, Edwin M., “The Political Image 
American Fiction,” Topic: 1:27- 
1960-61. 

“The contemporary writer, 

seeming wish that the ideal were 

reality, describes the inevitable wound 

the political ideal, the innocents’ shock 
the reluctant discovery the wound, 
and—occasionally—t 
the wound and the shock into mature 
acceptance the relationship between 
the nature man, the reality the 
world, and the Ideal.” (J.M.D.) 


Steele, Oliver “Gertrude 
Glasgow: Memoir Meeting,” 
American Literature, 33:76-7, March, 
1961. 

Miss Glasgow’s memoir 

her meetings with Miss Stein Miss 

Glasgow’s Richmond home February 


Swallow, Alan, “American Publishing 
and the American Writer,” Chicago 
Review, 14:82-98, Autumn-Winter, 1960. 

Economic pressures that make commer- 

could result intellectual stultification; 
paperback publishing and 
useful,” but “has not demonstrated the 
equally important ability put 
touch with the best developing work 
our contemporaries”. correctives 
inadequate ‘commerce’ publishing” 
lishers,” alert readers. 
(W. 


Thorp, Willard, “Suggs and Sut Mod- 
ern Dress: The Latest Chapter 
Southern Humor,” Mississippi Quar- 
terly, 8:169-75, Fall, 1960. 

Any definite parallels the older South- 

ern humor and the new (Faulkner, Cald- 

well, O’Connor) are found chiefly the 
use characters outside society involved 
bizarre and nightmarish escapades and 

episodes. (W.A.F.) 


ANOUILH, JEAN 
Brée Germaine, “The Innocent Amuse- 


ments Jean Anouilh,” Horizan, 

50-5, November, 1960. 
Anouilh’s lack success America 
may partly due his plays’ lack 
conventional point view. Instead 
comedy, tragedy, etc. writes 
roses, noires, brillantes, grincantes.” 
sees man “an inconsolable and gay ani- 
mal,” capable dreams and 
times, little love,” but Anouilh 


“unable see human beings and their 


conflicts terms any essential 
cance, any inherent greatness.” (J. 


APOLLINAIRE, GUILLAUME 


Lawall, Sally Nesbit, ‘La 
view, 52:116-34, April, 1961. 

[first version “La 

composition prose, containing 

ternal patterning appropriate the 
style prose rather than that 
verse; consequence, its transposition 
into verse seems gratuitous develop- 


AUDEN, WYSTAN HUGH 


Janet, Sister M., Auden: 
Two Poems Renascence, 
13:115-18, Spring, 1961. 

“The Sea and the Mirror” and the 

Time Being” show the 

thematic unity Auden’s poetry writ- 

ten since 1939. (R.K.) 


Sandeen, Ernest, “Facing the Muse,” 

Poetry, 97:380-96, March, 1961. 
Auden continues his latest published 
poetry the same craft intellectual 
speak the “historical voice,” but now 
more intensely aware his muse. 
small aspects life that make 
rather than the great historical 
ments. (F.L.) 


AVISON, MARGARET 


Smith, M., “Critical Improvisations 
Margaret Avison’s ‘Winter 
Tamarack Review, No. 18, pp. 
Winter, 1961. 

means highly original and unusual 

imagery, this poetry achieves effect 

radiance and time telescoped. Acute 
sory distinctions are extended 
judgments things seen felt; exper 
ience clarifies and illustrates philosophic 
ideas. This quality vision, together 
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with great sincerity, gives these poems 
their strength. (J. K.) 


BECKETT, SAMUEL 


Brick, Allan, Note 
and Communication End- 
Modern Drama, 4:20-2, May, 
1961. 

Samuel Endgame “is specifically 

concerned with how man’s attempts 
rception and communication relate 
assurance individual existence.” 

(C.K.L.) 


Hatch, Robert, “Laughter Your Own 
3:112-16, September, 
1960. 

Beckett celebrates the “nausea exist- 

ence” but does not preach despair. 

Though “deals the most dire exper- 

iences his fables not depress. There 

salty virility his people, assump- 

tion equality with juggernaut, that 

gives off the exciting smell human 


Kenner, Hugh, “Voices the Night,” 
Spectrum, 6:3-20, Spring, 1961. 

Comment C’est, Beckett’s latest novel, 
resumes themes from 
writing. “Oneself, another person, sym- 
metries, tensions: more than dozen years 


after the trilogy, Comment C’est gave 
these themes their strangest, most ab- 
and mose hauntingly intimate de- 
velopment.” From minimal matter, Beck- 
ett “excogitates whole grotesque vision 


judgment.” 


BECQUE, HENRY 


Wooton, Carl W., “The Vultures: 
Realistic Comedy Manners,” 
Modern Drama, 4:72-9, May, 1961. 

“Becque has created comedy manners 

based upon realistic concept; has 

not presented ‘life is,’ the goal 
the realistic playwright, but life 
the satirist sees ‘it ought not 
the goal the classical comic dramatist.” 
(C.K.L.) 


BRAZILIAN LITERATURE 


Ellison, Fred P., “Social Symbols Some 
Recent Texas 
Quarterly, 3:112-25, Autumn, 1960. 

Much the power the literature 

Northeastern Brazil stems from the suc- 

cessful employment number im- 

portant social symbols which have, the 

hands the Northeasterners, been given 


greater significance and universality. (M. 


BRITISH LITERATURE 


“Some British Writers and Other Not- 
Texas Quarterly, 3:48-50 with 
page inset following, Winter, 1960. 

Hans Beacham, mostly outstanding 

contemporary British writers. 


BYNNER, WITTER 


Day, Douglas, “The New Old Poetry 
Witter Bynner,” Shenandoah, 
Winter, 1961. 

Though Bynner’s New Poems, 1960 may 

may not “direct transcriptions 

Day feels that 
the “new poems gain their polished, terse 
effect not from any conscious application 
them formal structure, but rather 
from the way which has, over 
four decades, given himself whole- 
heartedly Oriental modes expres- 


CAMUS, ALBERT 


Reck, Rima Drell, “The Theater Al- 
bert Modern Drama, 4:42-53, 
May, 1961. 

“Albert Camus’ expression ‘tragedy 

modern dress’ portrays men struggling 

with the emotional psychological 
facts alienation means man-made 


CANADIAN LITERATURE 


McCormack, Robert, “Letter 
onto,” Canadian Literature, No. pp. 
54-58, Winter, 1961. 

This review literary activity Toron- 

discusses the recent acclamation 

Morley Callaghan, Phyllis Brett 

The Torontonians, the isolation the 

writer, the recent emergence 

ary” night clubs, poetry readings, and 
the periodicals Tamarack Review, Alpha- 

bet, and Evidence. (B.V.) 


McKenzie, Ruth, “Life New Land. 
Notes the Immigrant Theme 
Canadian Fiction,” 
ture, No. pp. 24-33, Winter, 1961. 

The best novels this theme have been 

writen immigrants, like Grove, 

those living immigrant communities, 
like Laura Salverson, Adele Wiseman and 

Mordecai Richler. They are all marked 

intensity conflict between man 
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and his environment generations 
different stages adaptation. (B.V.) 


CANBY, HENRY SEIDEL 


Nevins, Allan, “Henry Seidel Canby,” 
Saturday Review, 44: 14-17, 38-9, April 
22, 1961. 

will yet seen the most construc- 

tive moderator over the literary energies 

whole generation. fervently im- 

parted his interest 

ture: the importance our keeping our 
literature authentically American, our 
being aware the youthful, plastic na- 
ture American society and letters, and 
our experimenting part healthy 
change. (W.E.K.) 


CAVAFY, CONSTANTINE PETER 


Auden, H., “The Poems 
Cavafy,” Monthly, 207:80-4, 
April, 1961. 

Cavafy believed that poets should con- 

sider themselves citizens 

judged the standards their peers. 

hough homosexual, neither giggled 
nor bowdlerized nor glamorized the 
neuroticism depicted. attained lit- 
erary influence, not through figurative 
devices, but through 
made poetically unique his voice tone. 

(W.E.K.) 


CHAYEFSKY, PADDY 

Sayre, Nora, and Robert Silvers, “An 
Interview with Paddy Chayefsky,” Hor- 
izon, 3:49-56, September, 1960. 

opinions everything from 


Shakespeare TV. Indicates 
chantment with realism and turn to- 
ward “lyricism” drama.] (J.P.H.) 


COMMONWEALTH LITERATURE 


Watters, E., “Original. Relations; 
Genographic Approach the Liter- 
atures Canada and Australia,” Ca- 
nadian Literature, No. pp. 6-17, 
Winter, 1961. 

Canadian and Australian literature must 

judged their own “original rela- 

tion the universe’ (Emerson) rather 
than imported standards. Such “sensi- 
tive areas” include the treatment the 
aborigines and convictism Australian 
literature, and the bilingual population 
and English and American cultural pres- 
sures the Canadian. (B.V.) 


COMPARATIVE LITERATURE 
Lehan, Richard, “French American 


Philosophical and Literary 
ism: Selected Check List,” Wiscon- 
sin Studies Contemporary Literature, 
1:74-88, Fall, 1960. (B.K.) 


Wasiolek, Edward, ‘The Death 
Ivan Ilyich’ and Jamesian Fictional 
Imperatives,” Modern Fiction Studies, 
6:314-24, Winter, 1960. 

“The Death Ivan Ilyich” and James’ 

The Portrait Lady leads the con- 

than our present imperatives, 
technique was sufficient. 
analysis technique, despite the shib- 

boleths our time, always less im- 

portant than the artist’s view exper 

ience, less important than his vision, 
tuition, imagination—all unpopular 

ical terms today.” (D.E.W.) 


CONRAD, JOSEPH 


Evans, Robert O., “Dramatization 
Conrad’s ‘Victory’: and New Letter,” 
Notes and Queries, 206:108-10, March, 
1961. 

newly discovered letter shows that Con- 

rad had been involved effort 

dramatize Victory the summer 1916 

even before Irving, lessee Lon- 

don’s Savoy Theatre, expressed interest 

the work.” 


Gurko, Leo, “Death Journey 
Nigger the “Nineteenth- 
Century Fiction, 15:301-11, March, 1961. 

The voyage the Narcissus death 

journey which the dying Wait 

the devil, the captain the power for good, 
etc. The crew deteriorate toward death 
sympathizing with Wait, become alive 
struggling preserve the ship, and 
“die again when reaching London.” 


Marsh, D.R.C., “Moral Judgments The 
Secret Sharer,’ English Studies 
Africa, 3:57-70, March, 1960. 

“The real danger comes not from the 

declared anarchists but from the prin- 

kind 


CRANE, HART 


Dembo, S., “Hart Crane’s Early Poetry,” 
University Kansas City Review, 
181-7, March, 1961. 

Crane’s early poetry reveals 

pation that lies behind all 

mature poetry: the attempt define 
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role for the poet hostile world.” 
L.) 


CRANE, STEPHEN 


Gullason, Thomas Arthur, “The Jamesian 
Motif Stephen Crane’s Last Novels,” 
Personalist, 42:77-84, Winter, 1961. 

Crane’s theme The Third Violet, Ac- 

tive Service, and The O’Ruddy was class 

stratification. (G. M.) 


Solomon, Eric, “Stephen Crane’s War 
Stories,” Studies Literature 
and Language, 3:67-80, Spring, 1961. 

Crane’s war stories fall into three periods: 

those published before had seen bat- 

tle continue the study begun Red 

Badge Courage; Wounds the Rain 

contains tough and superficial 

Crane’s admiration for the pro- 
fessional warrior; the four stories 

Last Words combine the earlier attitudes 

disgust and admiration. (W. F.) 


CRITICISM 


Austin, Allen, “The Problem Poetry 
and Belief,” University Kansas City 
Review, 27:197-202, March, 1961. 

“The consequence introducing relig- 

ious doctrines into criticism judgment 

according individual preference, and 
the consequence rejecting the function 
meaning exclusively emotional po- 


Gennaro, Angelo A., “An Approach 
Benedetto Croce,” Personalist, 42:21-7, 
Winter, 1961. 

“Croce contradicts himself continually 

the fields aesthetics, historiography, 

cessfully divide the Spirit into five cate- 
gories and still maintain the unity 

Spirit that was his ultimate goal. (G. 

M.) 


Handy, William, “Toward 
Criticism Fiction,” Texas Studies 
Literature and Language, 3:81-8, 
Spring, 1961. 

“Since the essential power the fictional 

work resides its texture, the forms 

through which the artist constructs and 

his scences, criticism becomes 

matter consciousness, bringing 

awareness the nondiscursive meaning em- 


Holland, Norman, “The Next New Crit- 


icism,” Nation, 192:339-40, April 22, 

1961. 
the next years, criticism will inevit- 
ably turn from the text text “face 
and reason with the hard fact our own 
This critical attention 
the subjective response literature will 
not, however, mark return maun- 
dering impressionism. Rather will 
rigorous, even scientific. (W. F.) 


Mudrick, Marvin, “Character and Event 
Fiction,” Yale Review, 50:202-18, 
December, 1960. 

Fiction, the representation language 

conforming the law probability 
necessity.” Fiction places its emphasis up- 
action; poetry the language that 
communicates the action. 
movement. Fiction whose 
pires the precision poetry may 
trying hide failure its function 
action. (F.L.) 


Scaglione, Aldo, “Literary Criticism 
Postwar Quarterly, 4:27- 
38, Spring-Summer, 1960. 

Among the varied and versatile Italian 

post-war criticism may distinguished 

three trends: the 
lated Croce and the American New 

Criticism, the “ontogenetic,” which re- 

lates the work the personality the 

author, and the “phylogenetic,” which 
relates the work its cultural milieu. 


Spilka, Mark, Necessary Stylist: 
New Critical Revision,” Modern Fic- 
tion Studies, 6:283-97, Winter, 1960-61. 

The author finds loss 

force and direction the New Criticism. 

The movement must acquire new 

survive. cites Warren Beck’s article 
“The Short Happy Life 

New Criticism methodology 

serk. (J.W.W.) 


CUNNINGHAM, JAMES VINCENT 


Powell, Grosvenor E., “The Poetry 
Cunningham,” 
3:20-6, Winter, 
1961. 

Cunningham has rejected the dominant 

literary tendencies our time. His de- 

velopment “logical rather 
sociative, abstract rather thah concrete.” 
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influenced the Renaissance and 
the metaphysicals. (E. T.) 


DAVIES, ROBERTSON 


Steinburg, W., “Don Quixote and the 
Puppets. Theme and Structure Rob- 
ertson Davies’ Drama,” Canadian lit- 
erature, No. pp. 45-53, Winter, 1961. 

these social satires, unexcelled Ca- 

nadian writing, characters are not ex- 

plored depth, but are used largely 
develop ideas. Dramatic weaknesses of- 
ten arise from the dialogue, which drifts 
from the main theme, and the language 
the characters, which not sufficient- 
differentiated. (B.V.) 


DOS PASSOS, JOHN 


Dos Passos, John, “Contemporary Chron- 
Carleton Miscellany, 2:25-8, 
Spring, 1961. 

statement the author’s in- 

tentions his novels and the principal 

influences upon his technique.) 


DRAMA 


“Books and the Theatre: Tu- 
Drama Review, 5:175-86, Summer, 
1961. 

extensive bibliography offered 

this issue under three categories: Dra- 

matic Theory and Criticism, Plays and 

Play Collections, and Theatre History 

and Theory. (S.G.L.) 


Corrigan, Robert W., “The Theatre 
Search Fix,” Tulane Drama Re- 
view, 5:21-35, Summer, 1961. 

Believing that absurdity reflects the cur- 

could, the avant-garde have replaced plot 
with situation, shrug and fadeout 
place solution, types for characters— 

“pathetic victims nothing which 

much.” Corrigan cites many recent 

plays which exemplify this Theatre 

the Absurd. (S.G.L.) 


Knepler, Henry, “Translation and Adap- 
tation Contemporary Drama,” Mod- 
ern Drama, 4:31-41, May, 1961. 

The translation contemporary drama 

necessitates the consideration extra- 

linguistic components not connected with 
the verbal transfer the work from one 
language another. “Drama com- 
munal experience which transcends the 
realm written thereby, re- 
quiring adaptation, not 
K.L.) 


McCleery, Albert, Debt 
Television,” World Theatre, 9:318-24, 
Winter, 1960. 

Television has provided workshop for 

theater; and writers, actors, 

have bridged the gap. addition, be- 
cause “stole away the mediocre audi- 
ence,” television has improved 

ater. 


Miller, Arthur, “The Playwright and the 
Atomic World,” Tulane 
view, 5:3-20, Summer, 1961. 

Venturing political parallel based main- 

abroad, Miller discusses for- 
eign reaction works written for the 

American audience” and concludes that 

our only mission and message ought 

“to preserve the rights man.” 

(S.G.L.) 


Pronko, Leonard C., “The Prelate and 
the Pachyderm: Rear Guard and Van- 
guard Drama the French Theater,” 
Modern Drama, 4:63-71, May, 1961. 

“The plays being written Paris today 

fall generally into two groups: those 

the Rear Guard, based upon traditional 
concepts dramaturgy, and those the 

Vanguard, experimental nature.” Both 

Anouilh and Ionesco have found highly 

personal ways expressing both direc- 

tions the French Theater. (C.K.L.) 


Sokel, Walter H., “Recent Developments 
and Problems the Study German 
Expressionist Drama,” Modern Drama, 
4:92-6, May, 1961. 

Sokel suggests that definition expres- 

sionism drama needed presents 

guide the study German expres- 

sionist drama that will help fulfill 

need. (C. L.) 


Wade, Gerald E., “Spain: Present-Day 
Theatre and Edgar Neville,” South 
Bulletin, 16:4-7, March, 

wrights raise the large questions 

the Spanish people, the most flourishing 
drama era frivolous mediocrity 
the teatro evasionista—as exemplified 
Neville’s smashing success 

“that uses fantasy place emotion and 

hence fails arouse emotion 

(W. F.) 

White, 
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Drama France: Rediscovery and 
Modern Drama, 4:23-30, 
May, 1961. 
Jacques Copeau and his disciple Chan- 
cerel “initiated widespread renascence 
France Between mid-May and early 
September, 1960, more fifty-five 
Summer Festivals Drama 
sented almost every part France.” 


DURRELL, LAWRENCE 


Dobrée, Bonamy, “Durrell’s Alexandrian 
Series,” Sewanee Review, 69:61-79, Win- 
ter, 1961. 

great books,’ Pursewarden once jot- 

ted down, ‘are excursions into pity’; and 

thes volumes are suffused with that 
might say this striking experiment 
what Pursewarden said Justine: ‘Jus- 
tine and her city are alike that they 
both have strong flavour without hav- 
ing any real (A.S.) 


ELIOT, THOMAS STEARNS 


Kaplan, Robert B., and Richard Wall, 
Explicator, Volume 19, 
No. 36, March, 1961. 

Gerontion’s nightmare not based 

the “Nestor” episode Ulysses but pos- 


sibly Stephen Dedalus’ vision hell 
the third chapter Joyce’s Portrait. 
(B.K.) 


Wooton, Carl, “The Mass: ‘Ash-Wednes- 
day’s’ Objective Correlative,” Arizona 
Quarterly, 17:31-42, Spring, 1961. 

have overlooked the total 

significance Eliot’s use liturgical 

lanugage within the structure the 
poem and the relationship the theme 
and structure the poem the theme 
and structure the sacrifice the 
(R. 


ELLISON, RALPH 


Rovit, Earl H., “Ralph Ellison and the 
American Comic Wiscon- 
ture, 1:34-42, Fall, 1960. 

The comic stance The Invisible Man 
(and The Divinity School Address, 

Moby-Dick, and other American works) 

accepts “with the same triumphant ges- 

ture both the basic absurdity all at- 
tempts impose meaning the chaos 
life, and the ultimate significance 

absurdity itself.” 


FAULKNER, WILLIAM 

Sidney, George, “William Faulkner and 
Hollywood,” Colorado Quarterly, 
367-77, Spring, 1961. 

Concerned with “Faulkner 

ist,” Sidney discusses “the outsanding 

twentieth century American novelist 

bartering his time and creativity 

alien medium return for measure 

financial 


Sultan, Stanley, “Call Ishmael: ‘The 
Hagiography Isaac McCaslin,” Texas 
Studies Literature and Language, 
3:50-66, Spring, 1961. 

Ike McCaslin’s opinions character 

can understood only the context 

the seven related stories Down, 

Moses, Faulkner’s comprehensive 

pronouncement about race, the South, hu- 

man nature, and even 

“Delta Autumn” shows that Ike shares 

the curse civilized man and fails 

“the sainted redeemer, even himself, 
because finds himself unable ap- 

prove miscegenation.” (W. F.) 


Way, Brian, Faulkner,” Critical 

Quarterly, 3:42-53, Spring, 1961. 
the basis “Sanctuary, The Sound 
and the Fury, Light August, Lay 
Dying, The Wild Palms, and (with some 
reservations) Faulkner read 
the modern novel are Lawrence, Proust, 
and Thomas Mann.” (J.N.P.) 


FICTION 


Calvino, Italo, Currents Italian 
Fiction Italian Quarterly, 4:3- 
14, Spring-Summer, 1960. 

Three main currents Italian Fiction 

today are the replacement the epic 

with the elegy (as Cassola Bassani) 

the combining popular idiom with 

literary language (as 

and the use fantasy (as 

Calvino). F.J.P.) 


Huges, J., “Reality and the Hero: 
and “Henderson the Rain 
King’,” Modern Fiction Studies, 6:345- 
64, Winter, 1960. 

Lolita and Bellow’s Henderson 

the Rain King are important novels—in 

theme, structure, their presentation 
reality, and their demonstration 
the novel its present crisis. compara- 
tive analysis aof their successes 
ures illuminates the problems the con- 
temporary novelist. (D.E.W.) 
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McCarthy, Mary, “Characters Fiction,” 
Partisan Review, 
April, 1961. 

“The loss the hero upset 

nature the novel, and the languish- 

ing the ‘characters’ followed.” (R.K.) 


28:171-91, March- 


Kumar, Shiv K., “Bergson’s Theory the 
Novel,” Modern Fiction 6:325- 
36, Winter, 1960. 

comprehensive theory prose-fiction 

gleaned from philosophical ar- 

guments and opinions indicates the need 
for the stream-of-consciousness type 
writing found the works Dorothy 

Richardson, Virginia Woolf, and James 

Joyce. (D.E.W.) [Another version this 

article appears Modern Language Re- 

view, 56:172-9, April, 1961 (G. M.)] 


Ryan, Marjorie, “Forster, James, and 
Flaubert: Parallel,” Notes and Quer- 
ies, 206:102-3, March, 1961. 

The opera scenes Where Angels Fear 

Tread, Madame Bovary, and The Am- 

bassadors have common that each 

“the main character while under the 

spell ‘spurious sentiment’ (Forster’s 

term) makes faulty judgment that has 

momentous consequences.” (W. F.) 


Sutton, Howard, “Some New Dimensions 
the French Novel,” Kentucky For- 
eign Language Quarterly, 8:22-9, First 
Quarter, 1961. 

summary the novels the “new 

wave” exemplars, 

and Nathalie 


FITZGERALD, SCOTT 


Kuehl, John, “Scott Fitzgerald’s Read- 
ing,” Princeton Library 
Chronicle, 22:58-89, Winter, 1961. 

Most American critics have maintained 

that Fitzgerald had more native talent 

than intellectual ability, but 
tive reading lyric and symbolic poets, 
the novel social realism and the “novel 
show that made good 
use the traditional 
able him. (W. F.) 


FORD, FORD MADOX 


Hynes, “The Epistemology 
The Good Sewanee Review, 
69:225-35, Spring, 1961. 

“The problem that the novels 

the problem knowledge, 

aily knowledge the human 

entering selflessly into another man’s 

suffering, [Dowell] has identified himself 


with him, and identity knowledge.” 
Dowell also learns something about the 
conflict Passion and Convention. 


FORSTER, EDWARD MORGAN 


Crews, Frederick C., “E. Forster. The 
Limitations Mythology,” 
tive Literature, 12:97-112, Spring, 1960. 

early works Forster used mythological 

clues underline the thematic 

toin between the Dionysian impulse and 
the Apollonian; g., characters’ own 
pictures their favorite Greek gods. 

Passage India Forster developed 

action that itself myth its represen- 

tatioin the antithesis. (F.T.C.) 


Macdonald, Alastair, 
City Review, 27:235-40, March, 
1961. 

Class-consciousness presented Fors- 

ter’s work “through persons 

limited section the human scene: 
southern English 


FREDERIC, HAROLD 


Woodward, Robert H., “Some Sources 
Harold The Damnation 
Theron American Literature, 
March, 1961. 

provide himself with enough informa- 

tion that his characters could reveal 

their intellectual selves through 
conversatioins, Frederic had make 
extensive and intensive study subjects 
foreign his own limited education. 
(W. 


FROST, ROBERT 


Lynen, John Works and 

Days,” JEGP, 60:111-19, January, 
the first full-scale biography, 
Frost: The Trial Existence 
beth Shepley Sergeant “deserves careful 
reading; thoughtful and painstaking 
study, deserves and will eventually 
place literary scholarship.” (C. 


Pearce, Roy Harvey, “Frost’s Momentaty 
Kenyon Review, 23:258-73, 
1961. 

Frost has attained greatness limiting 

himself enclosed world, the 

past and the present, problems 

awareness that exclude many modern 

sues, and narrow range 

exploration. (G.S.) 
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GERMAN LITERATURE 


Horst, Karl August, “The Orientation 
the Postwar German Novel,” Shenan- 
doah, 12:26-36, Autumn, 1960. 

“The great reversal which have ex- 

perienced [German] literature since 

1945 quite universally characterized 

longer directing its intensity ar- 

tistic mastery the past but rather 
the present situation which strives 
break through the name clear 


GORDIMER, NADINE 


Abrahams, Lionel, “Nadine Gordimer: 
The Transparent Ego,” English Studies 
Africa, 3:146-51, September, 1960. 

“Hers essentially illuminating in- 

telligence; its function render visible 
impress upon the worl the 

shape even the lantern-slide self.” 

(R.K.) 


GREENE, GRAHAM 


Rolo, Charles J., “Graham Greene: The 
Man and the Message,” Atlantic Month- 
ly, 207:60-5, May, 1961. 

Theology and melodrama are inseparably 

fused his main subject the hidden 

God atheistic world. obviating 

God live corruptly, man reduces him- 

self sort non-existence, thus pre- 

venting sin, the core Christendom, 
from revealing more about Christianity 
than mere saintliness can and 

vating the relationship God. (W.E.K.) 


HARDY, THOMAS 


Dale, R., ‘The Dynasts” and Eduard 
van Hartmann,” Notes and Queries, 
206:100-1, March, 1961. 

mann’s The Philosophy the Uncon- 

sentation the unconscious will gradual- 
essentially opposed von 
teaching.” (W. F.) 


Houghton, C., “Hardy and 
Notes and Queries, 206:98, 
March, 1961. 

Verbal parallels suggest that the climax 

The Return the Native may have 

been influenced King Lear. (W. F.) 


HEMINGWAY, ERNEST 


Bache, William B., “The Red Badge 
Courage and The Short Happy Life 


Francis Western Hu- 

manities Review, 15:83-4, Winter, 1961. 
“The Short Happy Life 
Francis Macomber” follows the narrative 
pattern The Red Badge Courage, 


Graham, John, “Ernest Hemingway: The 
Meaning Style,” Modern Fiction 
Studies, 6:298-313, Winter, 1960. 

“Before, and below the level of, the for- 

mation the Hemingway ‘code’ lies 

the involvement with and awareness 
the material and interrelated world 
character, action, and things. the pre- 
sentation moving, changing world 
and the characters’ recognition that 
active world exists the constant move- 
ment which gives the [Hemingway] novels 
their 


HOFMANNSTHAL, HUGO VON 


Norton, Roger C., “Hofmannsthal’s ‘Ma- 
gische Unpublished Note- 
books from the Harvard Collection,” 
Germanic Review, 36:50-64, February, 
1961. 

Included two folders (1907 and 1910- 

12) from the Hofmannsthal archives are 

early plans and ideas for Silvia Stern 

and Die Frau ohne Schatten. per- 
haps see that Der Schwierige 
and Andreas also had their beginnings 

these years. (R.H.L.) 


HONIG, EDWIN 


Hawkes, John, “The Voice Edwin 
Honig,” Voices, No. 174, pp. 39-47, 
January-April, 1961. 

Honig’s poetry apparently “sourceless.” 

metaphysical, satirical, and “highly 

(E. T.) 


HUXLEY, ALDOUS 


Hoffmann, Charles G., “The Change 
Approach the Novel 
Ideas,” Personalist, 42:85-90, Winter, 
1961. 

Huxley’s later novels were 

ful than his earlier because shifting 

from “observer partisan,” lost con- 
trol the allegorical, argumentative, and 
satiric components the novel ideas. 

(G. M.) 


IONESCO, EUGENE 


Eastman, Richard M., “Experiment and 
Vision Plays,” Modern 
Drama, 4:3-19, May, 1961. 


the 
The 
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examination output, his 
dramatic ingenuity, his artistic vision, 
and his presumed potential indicates that 
“has everything gain recognizing 
and refining his own logic construc- 


IRISH LITERATURE 


Mercier, Vivian, “Samuel Beckett and 
the Sheela-na-gig,” Kenyon Review, 23: 
298-324, Spring, 1961. 

Irish grotesque and macabre humor, of- 

ten essentially sexual, “descends from pre- 

history, continues strongly through early 

Irish literature, echoes submerged 

form through the Anglo-Irish writing 

the eighteenth and nineteenth cen- 

turies, and reappears forcefully the 

work the moderns.” (G.S.) 


JAMES, HENRY 


Cambon, Glauco, “The Negative Gesture 
Henry James,” Nineteenth-Century 
Fiction, 15:335-43, March, 1961. 

true Puritan writer, James gives his 

heroines the choice life “rich but im- 

pure” life “pure and empty,” has 

them choose the “pure” the form 

negation even silent withdrawal 

and raise the lifeless purity thus chosen 

intense value. (F. T.) 


Powers, Lyall H., Reperusal James’s 
‘The Figure the American 
Literature, 33:224-8, May, 1961. 

“The point the story not what 

the figure but rather how properly 

look the carpet.” (W. F.) 


Roberts, James L., “An Approach Evil 
Henry James,” Arizona Quarterly, 
17:5-16, Spring, 1961. 

“If approach the question evil. 

and determine that innocence merely 

lack knowledge evil, then sec 

basic theme all James’s fiction 

—the problem the effect that knowl- 

edge evil will have upon character.” 

(R. L.) 


Terrie, Henry L., Jr., “Henry James and 
the ‘Explosive Nineteenth- 
Century Fiction, 15:283-99, March, 1961. 

James learned give the necessary action 

story full and dramatic form, yet 

with economy, presenting central ac- 
tion specific narrative, making one 
scene imply second, making dramatic 
scene serve summarize action, suggest- 
ing time extended imagery, and closely 
observing characters. (F. T.) 


JOYCE, JAMES 


Brodder, Harold, Religious Allegory: 
Joyce’s Little Cloud,” Midwest 
terly, 2:221-7, Spring, 1961. 

sub-surface examination Little 

Cloud reveals second and different story 

[which] concerns Jayce’s war with the 

Catholic Church, played out 

empty relationship between Little Chand- 

ler and the other characters the story.” 

(R. 


Carlson, Marvin, “Henrik Ibsen 
Finnegans Wake,” 
ature, 12:133-41, Spring, 1960. 

Joyce, who admired Ibsen, drew Fin- 

negans Wake particularly upon The Mas- 

terbuilder and When Dead Awaken, 
but also upon other plays, for 
the themes the new generation tempt- 
ing the old, the temptress, the fall, the 
Viconian periods, and the reawakening 
after death. (F. 


Glasheen, Adaline, Strange Cold 
Fowl Finnegans Wake,” Spectrum, 
38-64, Spring, 1961. 

The motif the Grail Quest reappears 

the letter-dunghill-Belinda Doran 

fair, from which turn arise Francis 

Bacon, Delia Bacon, Shakespeare, and 

Hawthorne, among others. 

the death-by-cold Bacon hen 

and fashions into emblem the 

Waste Land’s circle 


Goldberg, L., “Joyce and the Artist’s 
Review English Lit- 
erature, 2:59-73, April, 1961. 

“Although concern with 

matic’ art sometimes interpreted 

retreat from life, the contrary 

part his attempt come more closely 
and more profoundly grips with 

reality that included himself.” (W. 


Scholes, Robert E., 


Eiron and Texas Studies 
Literature and Language, 
Spring, 1961. 

The three versions Portrait the 

Artist Young Man show Joyce's in- 

creasing awareness youthful- 


ness; the title the final version 
ambivalent, “supporting even dis- 
simultaneously expose and make amends 
for his failings.” (W. F.) 
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KAFKA, FRANZ 


Ruland, Richard, View from Back 
Home: Amerika,” American 
Quarterly, 13:33-42, Spring, 1961. 

“Rife with inaccuracies 

distortions the early twentieth-century 

American scene, Karl Rosmann’s odyssey 

nearly captures the spirit the immi- 

grant struggling with unknown con- 

tinent that reads like dramatiza- 
tion Oscar Handlin’s The Uprooted.” 

(W. 


Salinger, Herman, Light Kaf- 
ka’s 53:97- 
104, March, 1961. 

The middle phase Kafka’s story, con- 

sisting variations theme, not 

amenable Freudian interpretation. 

psycho-Christian interpretation found 


LAWRENCE, DAVID HERBERT 


Pinto, S., “Poet without 

Critical Quarterly, 3:5-18, Spring, 1961. 
without mask,” the reader “must look 
for ‘the insurgent naked throb the 
instant moment,’ poetry that ‘nei- 
ther star nor pearl but instantaneous 
like convey this sort ex- 


ience with the greatest delicacy, the 
nest intelligence and the most complete 
honesty was his aim, and, after many 
unsuccessful and partly successful efforts 
achieved such poems ‘Snake,’ 
‘Almond Blossom,’ and ‘Bavarian Gen- 


Werner, Alfred, “Lawrence 

Kenyon Review, 23:217-28, Spring, 1961. 
Lawrence and the painter Pascin show 
ually; “for both them the flesh and 
were wiser than the intellect.” 


LEWIS, WYNDHAM 


Kahma, David, and 
the Archangel Michael,” Spectrum, 
176-91, Fall, 1960. 

selection letters the au- 

thor, which have all the authentic 

talismans the Lewisian genius.” 


LITERARY MAGAZINES 


Suyiki, Takashi, Checklist Japanese 
Journals English and American Lit- 


erature,” Bulletin the New York 

Public Library, 65:185-99, March, 1961. 
list 110 periodicals, principally an- 
nuals, that carry articles about literature 
history the study English and 
American literature Japan. (W. F.) 


MAETERLINCK, MAURICE 


Evans, Calvin, the 
Quest for Mystic Tragedy the 
Twentieth Century,” Modern Drama, 
4:54-9, May, 1961. 

Maeterlinck’s theater “represents the first 

moderately successful effort the last 

three decades the nineteenth century 
employ the stage for something other 
than platform from which damn 

social wrongs.” (C.K.L.) 


MAILER, NORMAN 


Hoffman, Frederick J., “Norman Mailer 
and the Revolt the Ego: Some Ob- 
servations Recent American Liter- 
ature,” Wisconsin Studies Contem- 
porary Literature, 1:5-12, Fall, 1960. 

“Mailer’s writings explicitly state the 

terms the modern revolt against con- 

ventional society”: the major impulse 
express passion through instinctive acts 
free both established conventions and 

all ideological complication. (B.K.) 


MALRAUX, ANDRE 


Frank, Joseph, Malraux: The Im- 
age Man,” Hudson Review, 14:50-67, 
Spring, 1961. 

Though helped prepare the ground 

for French Existentialism, Malraux’s pic- 

ture the grandeur the human con- 
dition transcends any doctrinal categor- 

ies. (M.H.) 


MANN, THOMAS 


Sands, Donald B., “The Light and Shad- 
Thomas Mann’s Felix Krull,” 
Renascence, 13:119-24, Spring, 1961. 

Felix Krull mirrors “final 

tions the Goethean (R.K.) 


MARQUIS, DON 

Hill, Hamlin L., and Uncle Re- 
mus: Don Debt Joel 
Chandler Harris,” Georgia Review, 15: 
78-87, Spring, 1961. 

“Marquis used the techniques and meth- 

ods native American humor, especially 

learned them from Joel Chandler 

Harris; and examination ths in- 
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debtednes not only adds important 
link the continuity this type 
humor, but also explains part the 
neglect Marquis has suffered and the de- 
cline into which his reputation has fall- 
en.” (R. 


MASTERS, EDGAR LEE 


Narveson, Robert D., Two Lin- 
colns Edgar Lee Masters,” Discourse, 
4:20-39, Winter, 1961. 

Writing with nostalgic affection for the 

scenes his boyhood, Masters paid 

The Spoon River Anthology some the 

warmest tributes American literature 

Lincoln small town man; but the 

time Masters came write the bitterly 

forced admit himself that “Lincoln 
was pawn the forces puri- 
tanism and plutocracy” but was “aligned 
with Masters’ bitter political enemies.” 
(W. 


MENCKEN, HENRY LOUIS 

Bloom, Robert, “Past Indefinite: The 
Sherman-Mencken Debate Amer- 
ican Tradition,” Western Humanities 
Review, 15:73-81, Winter, 1961. 

the extended debate between Stuart 

Sherman and Mencken Drei- 

ser and American literature, Sherman dis- 

played basic inability understand the 

nature literature and America, while 

Mencken, often overshooting his mark, 

aimed the right direction. (M.H.) 


Nolte, William, “Criticism with Vine 
Leaves,” Texas Studies Literature 
and Language, 3:16-39, Spring, 1961. 

success humorist has made 

people remember him primarily wit 

rather than intellectual because 

natural human tendency accord the 

humorless clod who spouts his nonsense 

with funereal seriousness higher posi- 
tion than give the hearty rascal 
who leavens his common sense wih laugh- 


MILLER, HENRY 


Childs, Rives, “Collecting Henry 
Miller,” The Private Library, 3:34-7, 
1960. 

old spirit, venturing speak his mind 

defiance the cant our century,” 

and chooses use the language 
does express “profound 

tion” with his world. (W.G.F.) 


MOMBERT, ALFRED 


Hermand, Jost, “Die Zum 
zess des mythischen ‘Bilderns’ bei Mom- 
Monatshefte, 53:105-14, March, 
1961. 

Before Mombert’s lyrics proceed via ex- 

pressionistic vacuity into conceptual dis- 

integration his symbolism harking back 
the primeval, succeeds 
the intellectual masculine element with 
the 
element with 


MONROE, HARRIET 


Zabel, Morton D., “H.M.: Memory, 
Poetry, 97:241-54, January 
1961. 

Harriet Monroe’s founding Poetry maga- 

zine 1912 was courageous, forward- 

looking venture. Only 
sensed that the new age poetry was 
about begin. Possessed hard-headed- 
ness, enthusiasm and good judgment, 
spite some errors, she made 
the magazine. She was “explorer and 


MOORE, BRIAN 


Ludwig, Jack, Mirror 
Canadian Literature, No. pp. 18-23, 
Winter, 1961. 

Moore resembles Joyce compassion, 

(which successfully combines with the 

ludicrous,) although lacks the 

larger view life. The Luck Ginger 

Coffey succeeds for the first time pre- 

pletely permeates the 


MUIR, EDWIN 

Holloway, John, “The Poetry Edwin 
Muir,” Hudson 
Winter, 1960-61. 

“The foundation Muir’s achievement 

poet not voguish manipulation 

language, but the embodiment verse 

deep and true apprehension 

—an awareness that, though “the powers 

evil were great, ultimately the powers 

good and goodness were greater.” 


MURRY, JOHN MIDDLETON 

Beer, B., “John Middleton 
Critical Quarterly, 3:59-66, Spring, 

Murry “lacked assertions, 

the individual position which 

for great critic, but not the wise 

passiveness fine one.” (J.N.P.) 
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MURRAY, THOMAS 


Conlin, Matthew T., O.F.M., 
Murray: Ireland the Stage,” Ren- 
ascence, 13:125-31, Spring, 1961. 

“Murray brought the stage realistic 

and fully sympathetic treatment the 

religious spirit the largest segment 

Irish life, the country.” (R.K.) 


MUSIL, ROBERT 


Braun, Wilhelm, “An Interpretation 
Musil’s Novelle Monatshefte, 
53:73-85, February, 1961. 

The nameless hero symbolizes modern 

scientific man, and 

naive femininity. Musil thus anticipates 
the theoretical divisive basis Der Mann 
ohne Eigenschaften. “Tonka” Musil 
makes the main point that objectivity 
cannot apply human affairs, which are 
relatable only the emotions the 
present. (R.H.L.) 


MYERS, LEOPOLD HAMILTON 


Bottrall, Ronald, “L. Myers,” Re- 
view English Literature, 2:47-58, 
April, 1961. 

Like Lawrence, Forster, 

Woolf, Myers was concerned with “the 

distinction between genuineness and fake 


hand experience and second hand exper- 


NABOKOV, VLADIMIR 


Ivask, George, World Vladimir 
Nabokov,” Russian Review, 20:134-42, 
April, 1961. 

“Nabokov completely assimilates his im- 

pressions and transforms what 

into entirly new vision the world.” 


NORRIS, FRANK 


Johnson, George W., “Frank Norris and 
Romance,” American Literature 33:52- 
63, March, 1961. 

“Although pioneer forming viable 

tradition American naturalism,” the 

tension between the romantic and realist- 
approaches reality much 
the vitality his best work.” 


ORWELL, GEORGE 

Dunn, Arvil, “My Brother, George Or- 
Twentieth Century, 169:255-61, 
March, 1961. 

(R.K.) 


PASTERNAK, BORIS 


G., “Pasternak and the Mar- 
tyrology Soviet Writers,” Texas Quar- 
terly, 3:189-92, Autumn, 1960. 

Memoir.] (M.H.) 


Gerschenkron, Alexander, Dr. 
Zhivago,” Modern Philology, 58:194- 
200, February, 1961. 

what anti-Soviet about the 
novel its being clearly pre-Soviet. 
Its language, its central figure, 
main theme all belong the main strain 
Russian literature the nineteenth 
century.” reaffirms the ideals 
intelligentsia which the Soviets have la- 
bored exterminate. 


“ 


PATON, ALAN 


Baker, Sheridan, Late Phala- 
rope,” English Studies Africa, 3:152- 
September, 1960. 

Too Late the Phalarope suffers from 

imported “literary” features; compassion 

turns sentimental. (R.K.) 


PEAKE, MERVYN 


Morgan, Edwin, “The Walls Gormeng- 
hast,” Chicago Review, 14:74-81, Au- 
tumn-Winter, 1960. 

Peake’s novels “give impression 

relevance life that all the more ex- 

traordinary because might 
compatible with the undoubtedly “Goth- 
material which Peake doesn’t 

hesitate 


POETRY 


Bly, Robert, “Poetry Age Ex- 
pansion,” Nation, 192:350-4, April 22, 
1961. 


“No picture more false than that 
continual breaking forms American 
writing.” not matter icono- 
clasm. Rather poetry today, 
marked tendency toward new instictiv- 
ism, beginning again. (W.A.F.) 


Della Terza, Dante, “Postwar Poetics and 
Poetry,” 
Spring-Summer, 1960. 

{Brief characterizations the post-war 

poetry Quasimodo, Scotellaro, Pasolini, 

Sereni, Montale, Ungaretti.] 


Doyle, John R., Jr., “Experiment Early 
‘Twentieth-Century American Poetry,” 
English Studies Africa, 3:131-45, Sep- 
tember, 1960. 

Eliot, Pound, Stevens and Crane, while 
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experimenting, fact brought them- 
selves closer the writers England 
and the Continent. (R.K.) 


Fowler, Albert, “Writing Poetry Mid- 
century, Afterword The Fish 
God,” Approach, No. 39, pp. 35-42, 
Spring, 1961. 

“More than the poet now required 
roduce good needs the 
elp his best readers, editors and crit- 


Read, Herbert, “On Translating Poetry,” 
Poetry, 98:56-9, April, 1961. 

Stanley book, The Poem It- 
self, based the belief that every 
poem unique has its own identity, and 
that the “poem the 
synthesis connotations, subjective as- 
sociations, sound patterns, etc. The prin- 
ciple ambiguity, admitted Eliot 
and other poets, argument that 
poetry can translated. (F.L.) 


PORTER, KATHERINE ANNE 


Johnson, James William, Look 
Katherine Anne Porter,” Virginia 
Review, 36:598-613, Autumn, 
1960. 


few basic themes, adroit use 
symbols, limpid prose style—these com- 
bine Miss Porter’s stories the propa- 
gation fictional point view which 
amazingly consistent and complete.” 
(Includes statement the “logos her 
fictional attitude toward 


POUND, EZRA 


Brooke-Rose, Christine, 
Piers Plowman the Modern Waste 
Land,” Review English Literature, 
2:74-88, April, 1961. 

“Both Pound and Langland are funda- 

mentally moralists, both intransigent and 

idealistic, each hammering what 
believes the root human evil.” 


PURDY, JAMES 


French, Warren G., “The Quaking World 
James Purdy,” Scope, 1:45-7, Spring, 
1961. 

Purdy especially concerned with “the 

attempt establish commun- 

ication with others hostile, hyster- 
ical world, quaking world that seems 
about fragment under the intolerable 
pressures suspicion and selfishness into 


million jagged, meaningless 


Herr, Paul, “The Small, Sad World 
James Purdy,” Chicago Review, 
25, Autumn-Winter, 1960. 

“Purdy, rigidly excluding all love 

from his world( satirizing mak- 

that this precisely what lacking 

America today.” 


QUASIMODO, SALVATORE 

Beall, Chandler, “Quasimodo and Modern 
Italian Northwest Review, 
41-8, Spring, 1961. 

Quasimodo, writing after World War 

was the first distinctly “modern” gen- 

eration Italian poets. (R.K.) 


ROBBE-GRILLET ALAIN 

Morrissette, Bruce, and Existen- 
tialism: Les Gommes Robbe-Grillet,” 
Wisconsin Studies Contemporary 
Literature, 1:43-73, Fall, 1960. 

isolated protagonist completes Vi- 

coesque cycle with destiny irreversibly al- 

tered. The gum eraser, with the name 

Oedipus, has various modes existence. 

Les Gommes owes its form and content 

large measure the Oedipal myth. 

(B.K.) 


ROTH, JOSEPH 


Powell, Ward H., “Joseph Roth, Ironic 
Primitivist,” 
March, 1961. 

Critics oversimplify the apparent contra- 

diction between Roth’s early late 

novels, both groups encompassing only 
fifteen years, assigning the categories 

tradictory development seen the 

later novels “are asessed the works 
ironic primitivist,” who this guise 

can survive (R.H.L.) 


SALINGER, JEROME DAVID 


Corbett, Edward J., “Raise High the 
Barriers, Censors,” America, 104:441-3, 
January 1961. 

Although The Catcher the Rye, the 

language crude and obscene, some 

uations scandalous, and the hero guilty 
the same phoniness for which con- 
demns others, this one novel that 
war young people read and discuss avidly 
really makes the older generation uncom- 
fortable because exposes much 
what meretricious our way life. 
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SANTAYANA, GEORGE 


Conner, Frederick W., “Lucifer and The 
March, 1961. 

comparison Santayana’s early verse 

tragedy Lucifer (1899) and The Last Pur- 

itan (1936) contributes the study 
the philosopher’s consistency since the 
hero both works the victim “mor- 
“the demand that the universe 
God must conform private moral 
standard—the impious sin Lucifer—or, 
conversely, the demand that private mor- 
standard must have universal sanction, 
the need (W.G.F.) 


SARRAUTE, NATHALIE 


Matthews, John H., “Nathalie Sarraute: 
Approach the Novel,” Modern 
Fiction Studies, 6:337-44, Winter, 1960. 

Ortega Gasset’s predictions the ex- 

haustibility the novel form seem 

have been well-founded. his 
feeling that minds rare distinction 
might discover hidden deposits and 

{make] perilous ventures into the depths 

where, perchance, the most precious crys- 

tals grow,” seems justified the 

works Nathalie Sarraute. (D.E.W.) 


SCHNITZER, ARTHUR 


Hill, Claude, “The Stature Arthur 
Schnitzler,” Modern Drama, 4:80-91, 
May, 1961. 

“What assures Schnitzler his place the 

world literature the current century 

precisely that preoccupation with sex 
and depth-psychology which formerly 

shocked his 


SCHWARTZ, DELMORE 


Bonham, Sister Hilda, “Del- 
more Schwartz: Idea the World,” 
Renascence, 13:132-5, Spring, 1961. 

Schwartz’s “The Heavy Bear,” examining 

the relation the soul the body, sug- 

gests pattern order man’s nature. 


SHAW, GEORGE BERNARD 


and Queries, 206:106-7, March, 
61. 

The borrowing nickname 

(in Man and Superman) from Kipling’s 

Jungle Book carries out the extensive 

animal imagery the play. 


Rypins, Stanley, and McKee, Irving, “In- 


fluential Women Bernard 

Life,” PMLA, 76:156-7, March, 1961. 
McKee reiterates the crucial influence 
Janet Achurch Shaw; Rypins argues 
(on the basis private diary entries) 
that May Morris and Florence Farr Em- 
ery were equally (B.K.) 


SMITH, PAULINE 


Fglington, Charles, 
Pauline Observations Her 
Style and Dialogue,” English Studies 
Africa, 3:48-56, March, 1960. 

Pauline Smith’s dialogue, written Eng- 

lish, successfully evokes the speech and 

individuality characters speaking Af- 

rikaans. (R.K.) 


SOUTH AFRICAN LITERATURE 


Girling, K., “Provincial and Conti- 
nental: Writers South Africa,” Eng- 
lish Studies Africa, 3:113-18, Sep- 
tember, 1960. 

South African novelists the past ten 

years have come maturity; the poets 

have far been less successful. (R.K.) 


STEPHENS, JAMES 


Martin, Augustin, 
Studies, 50:75-87, Spring, 1961. 

[An outline Stephen’s poetry from 

1916 onwards.] (R.K.) 


STEVENS, WALLACE 


Browne, Robert M., “Grammar and Rhe- 
toric Texas Studies 
Literature and Language, 3:144-57, 
Spring, 1961. 

and rhetorical analysis 

Stevens’s “The Snow Man” shows the 

methodological usefulness these meth- 
ods dealing with controversial poems 
which display relatively simple struc- 
ture rational argument, but 
usual complexity relations between 
grammatical, rhetorical, and poetic struc- 


Hartsock, Mildred E., “Wallace Stevens 
and the ‘Rock,’” Personalist, 42:66-75, 
Winter, 1961. 

Stevens “transhumanist” his in- 

sistence that many must see reality with- 

out metaphysical support, relying mainly 
his imagination and his “faith the 

goings-on things.” (G.B.M.) 


Hess, Whitcomb, “Wallace Stevens 
and the ‘Shaping 
ist, 42:207-12, Spring, 1961. 
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“In all Stevens’ they repre- 
sent variations his major 
creative imagination—we are face face 
with unsound metaphysical theory.” 
(G.B.M.) 


McFadden, George, “Probings for In- 
tegration: Color Symbolism Wallace 
Stevens,” Modern Philology, 58:186-93, 
February, 1961. 

ical adaptation physical phenomena 

first disclosed Newton and now 

result this systematic development 

the natural range colors that can 
speak world’ Stevens’ poetry.” 

(AS.) 


Rosenthal, L., “Sea Surface Full 
Clouds,” Explicator, Volume 19, No. 
38, March, 1961. 

The poem’s patterned repetitions and 

shifting refrain mirror sequence pre- 

senting five phases the relationship 
between the observing, shaping human 
imagination and the “objective” universe. 

(B.K.) 


THOMAS, DYLAN 


Chambers, Marlene, “In the White 
Giant’s Thigh,” Explicator, Volume 19, 
No. 39, March, 1961. 

Error will avoided interpretation 

known that the “barren women” are 

from the legend the “Lake the 


McCord, Howard L., “Dylan Thomas and 
Bhartrihari,” Notes and Queries, 206: 
110, March, 1961. 

While few Thomas’s poems can 

traced any source, the central image 

his “Ballad the Long-Legged Bait” 
may have been influenced 
story the seventeenth century Indian 
poet Bhartrihari’s Sringara-sataka, “Cen- 
tury Love.” (W.G.F.) 


TURKISH LITERATURE 


Karpat, Kemal H., “Contemporary Turk- 
ish Literature,” Literary Review, 
287-302, Winter, 1960-61. 

Modern Turkish literature (to which 

this issue the magazine devoted) 

emerged the twenties. has reflected 
the drastic political changes the coun- 
try, and though there are still many ta- 
boos, there increasing freedom ex- 
pression. The literature now moving 


away from western influence toward 
true national character. (E.T.) 


TWENTIETH CENTURY LIT 
GENERAL 


Flood, Ethelbert, O.F.M., “Christian Lan- 
guage Modern Literature,” Culture, 
22:28-42, March, 1961. 

The Christian tradition alive mod- 

ern literature various ways: Christian 

language used symbolic, portrayal 
betrayal Christ. Katherine Porter 
uses Christian language merely 
bol; Greene, portrayal Christ-God 
come man; Mann, betrayal Christ, 
mysticizing Him into the archetype 
the Great Man. (J.S.) 


Struggle for Selfhood,” Personalist, 42: 
52-65, Winter, 1961. 

The “dissociation the self which re- 

flected poignantly contemporary 

literature, symbolic the nihilism 

our age.” (G.B.M.) 


Morris, Bertram, “The Arts Today,” 
Antioch Review, Winter, 
1960-61. 

Fine arts contribute culture for edu- 

cated classes replacing the stale with 

the fresh; applied arts maximize well-be- 
ing permitting greatest use limited 
resources; mass arts, not restrained 
censorship individuals interest 
groups, provide for their audience what 
fine arts provide the educated 
(F.C.T.) 


Steiner, George, “The Retreat from the 
Word,” Kenyon Review, 
Spring, 1961. 

“Until the seventeenth century, the sphere 

language encompassed nearly the 

whole experience and reality”; pres- 
ent language “no longer relevant 
all major modes action, thought, and 

sensibility” and becoming steadily im- 

poverished modern writing. 


WARREN, ROBERT PENN 


Gerard, Albert, “Robert Penn Warren, 
vue Generale Belge, 96:27-39, 1960. 

Although there are 

blances between All the King’s Men and 

Number One, the two books are clearly 

different depths. Dos Passos’ novel 

satire which one perceives only 
the negative aspects the demagogue, 
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whereas explores with sorrow- 
ful clarity the deepest secrets human 
motivation. (W.G.F.) 


Hardy, John Edward, “Robert Penn War- 
Double Hero,” Virginia Quarter- 
Review, 36:583,97, Autumn, 1960. 

“The theme that has principally exer- 

cised [Warren’s] imagination that 

the ‘incompleteness’ man, the strug- 
gle reconcile the idea and the need 
unity with the facts multiplicity 
human experience.” All the King’s 
Men the “tragic aspect the age” may 
seen the division the hero into 
two persons. “This the large, cen- 
tral theme the novel—the familiar 
theme the dissociation sensibility, 
the split consciousness modern 
man.” (J.P.H.) 


Sale, Roger, “Having Both Ways 
All the King’s Men,” Hudson Review, 
14:68-76, Spring, 1961. 

Jack Burden fails narrator All the 

King’s Men because his role uncertain, 

because acts though has inside 

information even when “being sol- 
emn about the obvious,” and finally be- 
cause exhibits real change his 
way talking about the world, though 
suposed think differently about 


the end the novel. (M.H.) 


WAUGH, EVELYN 


Green, Peter, “Du Chez Waugh,” 
Review English Literature, 2:89- 
100, Spring, 1961. 

Handful Dust can read ex- 

tended illustration The Waste Land 

fictional terms” which the author for 
one brief moment fused perfect pro- 
portions sigle creative act “romance, 
satire, religious feling, moral anger, wit, 


WILLIAMS, OSCAR 


Russell, Robert, “The Leg the Sub- 
way,” Explicator, Volume 19. No. 18, 
December, 1960. 

The speaker sees more with terror thar 

with pleasure the power subterranean 

the-leg. (B.K.) 


WILLIAMS, TENNESSEE 


Jackson, Esther M., “The Problem Form 
the Drama Tennessee Williams,” 
CLA Journal, 4:8-21, September, 1960. 

For Williams, action not event but 
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rather perception, the growth conscious- 
ness. order communicate poetic 
reality which finally unknowable, de- 
velops synthetic form which presents 
the poet three simultaneous identities: 
actor, creator and spectator. (B.K.) 


Weissman, Philip, “Psychopathological 
Characters Current Drama: Study 
Trio Heroines,” American 
Imago, 17:271-88, Fall, 1960. 

study three characters from Ten- 

nessee Williams’ Streetcar Named 

“This Property Condemned”, 

and “The Lady Larkspur Lotion,” 

they conform the Freudian concept 
characterization psychopathological dra- 

ma. (J.M.D.) 


WILLIAMS, WILLIAM CARLOS 


Fowler, Albert, “Shopping for Poetry 
Paterson,” Approach, No. 38, pp. 31-3, 
Winter, 1961. 

How grocery list changed into poetry? 

Williams’ formula given Book Five 

Paterson is: treat the list rhythmically, 

ignore the practical sense, arrange 

jagged pattern. (A.F.) 


Mills, Barriss, “The Method Paterson,” 
Approach, No. 38, pp. 23-6, Winter, 
1961. 

Wililams refuses impose any order, ac- 

cept any established belief poetic form, 

and holds the flux the only scaffold- 
ing. Intensity vision the criterion 
truth. His anti-traditionalism and anti- 
intellectualism lead frequently 
lateness. Still, Paterson rather than The 
Cantos The Wasteland points the way 
for future poets. (A.F.) 


WINTERS, YVOR 


Marsh, Robert, “Observations 
Criticism Yvor Winters,” Spectrum, 
4:146-162, Fall, 1960. 

Winters has championed the 

soning instrument uncontrollable forc- 
es, and his system provides one useful way 
distinguish good poem from bad 
one. But the terms are painfully 
limiting, and the need for such limita- 
tion not obvious.” (A.S.) 


WOOLF, VIRGINIA 


Miller, Walter James, and Dorothy Din- 
nerstein, Explicator, Vol- 
ume 19, No. 37, March, 

Orlando identifies her youth with her 
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cultural ancestors and thus “male”; her 
“change sex” signifies her emergence 
mature artist and woman. (B.K.) 


Samuelson, Ralph, “Virginia Woolf, Or- 
lando, and the Feminist Spirit,” West- 
ern Humanities Review, 15:51-8, Win- 
1961. 
Virginia Woolf was preoccupied “with the 
even terms with the male,” and this 
concern that explains the sex change 
Orlando. (M.H.) 


WRIGHT, RICHARD 


Algren, Nelson, “Remembering Richard 
Wright,” Nation, 192:85, January 28, 
1961. 

Native Son Richard Wright asserted 

that “when crime committed man 

who has been excluded from civilization, 
civilization accomplice the crime.” 

‘Two decades later, the violence Caracas, 

Johannesburg, and Cuba has turned this 

accusation “into warning: “Let’s see your 

(W.F.) 


Bryer, Jackson, “Richard Wright: Se- 
lected Check List Criticism,” Wis- 
Studies Contemporary Liter- 
ature, 1:22-33, Fall, 1960. 

The title mirrors the article’s content. 


Gerard, Albert, “Vie vocation Rich- 
ard Wright,” Revue Generale Belge, 
98:65-78, No. 1961. 

the Negro novel America has over- 

come excesses and inadequacies and 

possesses today vision life, distinct 
awareness its ends, 
framework, deep sense the Negra 
personality and confident technique, 
that can considered its own 
merits and not simply 
historical document, Richard 
Wright who has made so. 


Howe, Irving, “Richard Wright: Word 
Farewell,” New Republic, 144:17-18. 
February 13, 1961. 
“Any view 20th-century American lit- 
erature which surmounts critical sectari- 
anism will have give Wright hon- 
ored place, and .any estimate his 
role our cultural life will have stress 
his importance the pioneer Negro writer 
who made less possible for Ameri- 
can society continue deceiving itself.” 


Widmer, Kingsley, “The Existential Dark- 
ness: Richard Wright’s The Outsider,” 
Wisconsin Studies Contemporary 
erature, 1:13-21, Fall, 1960. 

One the few consciously existential- 

ist works American literature, one 

that also illustrates the breadth 
The Outsider 
dramatizes the unbearableness the 
truth and the absurd rebellion get 
“outside history,” social morality, and the 
meaningless self. (B.K.) 


YEATS, WILLIAM BUTLER 


Beum, Robert, Octaves,” Texas 
Studies Literature and Language, 
Spring, 1961. 

Yeats’s transition “in elaborating larger 

complex thought and feeling than 

found easily workable quatrain” 
the difficult ottava rima “in itself cog- 
ent evidence for the organic character 
his development and for the conserva- 
tive cast his 


Diskin, Patrick, Source for ‘The 
Black Notes and Queries, 206: 
107-8, March, 1961. 

Yeats’s last may based his 

recollections episode Standish 

Finn and His 
(1892). 


Parkinson, Thomas, Crea- 
tion,” Sewanee Review, 69:80-111, Win- 
ter, 1961. 

that, characteristically, 

act takes over from intellectual intent 
that relatively simple design ideas 
forced accommodate itself more 
embracing range thought and feeling.” 


Russell, Francis, “The Archpoet,” 
zon, 3:66-9, November, 1960. 

“Yeats’ poetry, whether the vague verse 

his youth the taut lines his age, 

has the singing quality that cannot de- 

fined—it the music incantation.” 

(J-P.H.) 


Saul, George Brandon, “The Verse 
Yeats’s Last Five Years,” Arizona 
terly, 17:63-8, Spring, 1961. 


Ure, Peter, “Yeats’s Hero-Fool The 
Herne’s Huntington 
Quarterly, 24:125-36, February, 1961. 
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The moral allegory the epilogue 
this play literary design which tends 
upset the proper fulfillment the 
more fully dramatic form the play 
proper. (E.L.) 


Watson, Thomas L., French Repu- 
Literature, 12:256-62, Summer, 1960. 


The late nineteenth presentations 
Yeats French readers set the dominant 
French view him “as poet deli- 
cacy, rare beauty, and twilight dreams.” 
Translations and studies remained scanty 
until the and even now 
later works are less regarded than the 
earlier. (F.C.T.) 
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